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The Saarland, whose name is derived from its 
main river, has been a border region between 
France and Germany since the seventeenth cen- 
tury. It isa densely populated industrial district, 
containing about 850,000 persons in an area of 
about 900 square miles, or half the size of Long 
Island. Its importance rests on the extensive coal 
deposits which form the backbone of its industrial 
life, centering on the production of iron and steel. 
The people inhabiting this area are German by 
national background. 

France obtained possession of part of the Saar 
basin around Saarlouis from Germany in the sev- 
enteenth century and held the whole basin during 
the Napoleonic period. The present border be- 
tween the Saar and Lorraine dates back to 1815 
when most of the Saar area was awarded to Prussia, 
while a small eastern section became Bavarian. 
When neighboring Lorraine was annexed by Ger- 
many in 1871 and its iron ore mines, complement- 
ing the coal deposits of the Saar, were increasingly 
exploited, the Saar developed rapidly into one of 
the leading European industrial areas. 

By the end of the first World War, the Saar 
had become integrated with the German economy 
as well as with the industrial development of Lor- 
raine. During the peace negotiations of 1919, 
France asked for the right to annex the Saar basin 
outright, a demand which, in view of the reluctance 
of Britain and the United States, was modified to 
give France title to the Saar coal mines in com- 
pensation for coal mines destroyed by the Germans 
in France during the war. The Saarland itself, 
drawn out of Prussian and Bavarian districts, was 
placed under an international regime appointed by 
the League of Nations and was economically in- 
corporated into France. This arrangement was 
provisional and a plebiscite was provided for at 
the end of 15 years. 

The rule of the League Commission which began 
February 26, 1920, was hampered economically by 
financial crises touching both the franc and the 
mark and by the miners’ strike of 1925, and politi- 
cally by the nearly continuous opposition of the 
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Advisory Council (Zandesrat) of 30 members, es- 
tablished March 24, 1922, and elected by universal 
suffrage. Saar trade unions continued to be affil- 
iated with the union organization in Germany. 
The Catholic clergy remained under the guidance 
of German bishops who were opposed to the 
League regime. Since the Saar lacked institu- 
tions of higher learning, the youth of the region 
continued to go to Germany to complete their 
education. After 1927, German pressure on the 
League forced France to withdraw most of its 
army from the Saar. After Franco-German ne- 
gotiations during the late twenties for an earlier 
return of the Saar failed, German propaganda in 
the Saar was increasing. After the rise of Hitler 
in 1933, German efforts reached their greatest in- 
tensity when the old-time middle class parties were 
superseded by Nazi-inspired organizations. For 
Hitler the problem was not whether the voters of 
the Saar were German or anti-German, but that 
they might be guided by anti-Nazi sentiments to 
cast their ballots against a return to the Reich. 

Although the voting was held under the super- 
vision of the League of Nations and balloting was 
therefore free, the psychological impact of the 
Nazi display of strength and their untiring identi- 
fication of their own with that of the German na- 
tional cause had a considerable effect. When the 
plebiscite therefore was held on January 13, 1935, 
90 percent of the Saar people voted to return to 
Germany and accordingly on March 1 the territory 
was surrendered to Hitler. Germany repurchased 
the mines from the French state for 900,000,000 
francs. 

The Nazis maintained the Saar as a separate ad- 
ministrative entity and did not redivide the terri- 
tory into its original Prussian and Bavarian com- 
ponents. Nevertheless, the area was quickly as- 
similated (gleichgeschaltet) into the Third Reich 
and economically integrated with Germany. Hav- 
ing become another bulwark of Nazism, the Saar, 
during World War II, was combined with the 
neighboring Bavarian Palatinate and French Lor- 


Nore: For footnotes, see p. 448. 
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raine—a logical economic unit—to form one of 
the many Nazi-conceived satrapies in Axis Europe, 
the Gau Westmark. Occupied by military govern- 
ment units of the American Fifteenth Army in 
May 1945, the Saar became part of a new admin- 
istrative unit, the Oberregierungsprasidium Saar- 
Pfalz-Hessen, which included the Bavarian Palati- 
nate and those parts of Hesse situated on the left 
bank of the Rhine. French forces which entered 
the Saar on July 6, 1945, have since decisively 
altered the political status of this area by removing 
it from German jurisdiction and their zone of 
occupation and attaching it economically to 
France. International agreement is still lacking 
for the new situation thus created. A solution, 
legally sanctified, for the particular role the Saar 
is to play in the European constellation must there- 
fore again be found, a solution which takes into 
account the political rights of its inhabitants and 
the economic needs of its neighbors—especially 
France—as well as its own. 


Early Administrative Changes 


French Military Government, upon assuming 
control over the Saar as part of its zone of occupa- 
tion, restored the boundaries drawn by the Treaty 
of Versailles, making Saarbriicken capital of the 
Land. Its French governor (délégué supérieur) 
continued the revival of local government begun 
under United States occupation, but kept a closer 
check by appointing French administrators (délé- 
gations de cercle) for each county. Otherwise, 
the rule of the Saar differed little from that of 
neighboring districts in the French zone. Direc- 
tives issued at French headquarters in Baden- 
Baden on denazification, demilitarization, and 
democratization, as well as the directives of the Al- 
lied Control Council, were enforced in the Saar. 

The French zone of occupation lacked, however, 
any single German agency, such as the Ldnderrat 
in the United States zone, to deal with its common 
problems. Its system therefore, which permitted 
the enactment of separate as well as uniform reg- 
ulations, made it possible to differentiate among 
the Lander to the greatest political advantage. 
Thus, in the Saar greater pains were taken than 
elsewhere to prepare the groundwork for the estab- 
lishment of local administration. While in the 
remainder of the French zone provincial as- 
semblies had been elected and provisional govern- 
ments been formed by the end of 1946, the Saar 
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was given only a provisional administrative com- 
mittee of seven on October 8, 1946.2. This commit- 
tee had the character of a cabinet with each mem- 
ber being assigned a definite task and superseded in 
this respect the Oberprasidium which had acted 
as an executive agency of the French governor. At 
the same time, popular representation was intro- 
duced into the city and township governments, and 
elections were held for that purpose on September 
15, 1946. 

Moreover, during 1946, a number of adminis- 
trative changes were introduced which tended to 
facilitate a future separation of the Saar from the 
French zone. The Saar radio was put under the 
control of a board exclusively composed of French 
citizens,’ a separate social security system was set 
up,* the German railways in the area were reor- 
ganized as Saar railways,° and travel between the 
Saar and the remainder of the French zone was 
made subject to special permission.* On Decem- 
ber 22, twelve hundred French inspectors entered 
the Saarland to set up a customs barrier between 
the Saar and the rest of Germany. The French 
Foreign Office explained it was a move designed to 
stop the increased flow of French food supplies 
intended for the Saar population from being 
diverted to the black markets of Germany and to 
prevent an influx of German currency attracted 
by the expected Saar monetary reforms. The 
declaration added that “the French Government 
has never had the intention of taking unilateral 
measures or of forcing the hand of the Big Four 
Council.” But “in view of the future integration 
of the Saar, France, beginning now, is undertaking 
economic measures to ensure that the Saar is in as 
good condition as possible when that moment 
comes.” ? 


The Economic Situation 


Under the impetus of French interest in the eco- 
nomic union of the Saar with France, economic 
recovery since the end of the war has been more 
rapid in the Saar than in any other part of 
Western Germany. There have been no repara- 
tions removals of industrial plants from the area; * 
French managers who had gained experience in 
the Saar during the 1920-35 period of French 
economic control were again placed in adminis- 
trative positions in the Saar coal mines and steel 
plants; through French efforts German prisoners 
of war who had formerly been Saar coal miners 
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were among the first to be repatriated; France 
undertook to supply sufficient food to the Saar to 
keep rations at a level higher than in the rest of 
the French zone; and all trade restrictions between 
the Saar and France recently have been elimi- 
nated. On the other hand, certain economic 
measures taken by the French have been detri- 
mental to the Saar when Saar and French interests 
clashed. Coal and coke exports to France have 
been made only at the expense of more rapid re- 
co'ery in the Saar’s steel industry; crop yields 
have been reduced below prewar yields, which 
already were less than the German average, be- 
cause of enforced exports of phosphatic and 
nitrogenous fertilizers to France; currency con- 
version was made at a rate considered at that time 
to be unfavorable to the Saar;* and pricing ar- 
rangements in effect between the Saar and France 
seem to undervalue Saar exports to France while 
overvaluing Saar imports from France. Thus, 
France has pushed the economic reconstruction of 
the Saar wherever such action conformed with 
French interests. Where the Saar economy came 
into competition with that of France, French in- 
terests have been favored above those of the Saar. 


I. Current Industrial Level 


For the full year 1946, the industrial index of 
the Saar on a 1936 base stood at about 40 as com- 
pared with an index of 27 in the rest of the French 
zone and 33 in the U.S.-U.K. zone. In 1947 the 
Saar’s industrial index had risen to 60 or 50 per- 
cent above its 1946 level as compared with a rise of 
about 15 percent above the 1946 level in the Bi- 
zone’s index and about 25 percent for the rest of 
the French zone. In the first quarter of 1948 the 
Saar’s pig-iron production increased by 81 percent 
over production in the first quarter of 1947 to reach 
37 percent of the average quarterly output in 1936; 
crude steel output was 64 percent greater than in 
the first quarter of 1947, and 36 percent of the 1936 
level. From January through May 1948, coal 
production reached a new postwar high at 98.5 
percent of the 1936 rate of production as compared 
with hard coal production in the U.S.-U.K. zone 
at the rate of 69 percent of 1936 output in the first 
quarter of 1948. Table 1 shows the degree of re- 


covery attained in important industries in the 
Saar in 1946 and 1947 and a weighted index for 
the industries included.” 
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Table 1. Indezes of Productionin Important Saar Industries, 
1946 and 1947 








Commodity Base year 1946 1947 
CR al da tea ane 1936 67 90 
Pte ok ald vendsaion 1936 1l 30 
eee ee 1936 12 30 
Rolling-mill products... . 1936 13 30 
WS 6 8 te eS 1936 72 97 
Brewery products ..... 1935 50 48 
Tobacco products ..... | 1931-1932 14 29 
PGE 8.56 woe 1936 168 127 
et ee eer ee 1932 3 3 
en ae te ea 1936 19 58 
tra se 6 ate be es 1936 32 65 


* 1936 41 60 





® Weights corresponding to the relative values added by manufacture in 
each industry in 1936 have been applied to the individual indexes to secure 
the weighted index. In the case of brewery and tobacco products and crystal, 
where an individual index on a 1936 base was not available, the index on the 
base indicated in the table was used without adjustment. 

The high degree of recovery in the Saar has been 
largely due to the high level of production attained 
in the coal-mining industry which is not de- 
pendent on imported raw materials and in which 
the degree of war damage was not great. In coal 
mining, the French authorities were impelled 
through the severe coal shortages in France and 
elsewhere to make special efforts to increase pro- 
duction. Of the 19 collieries in the Saar, only five 
were in operation at the end of the war, but within 
six months 15 were being worked and for the 
greater part of the postwar period all or nearly all 
of the mines have been exploited. Total produc- 
tion in the Saar mines in selected recent years is 
shown in Table 2. The output of over 16 million 
tons in 1943 constituted a high point in recent Saar 
production. The 1947 production of over 10 mil- 
lion tons showed an increase of one third over the 
figure for 1946, and during the first five months 
of 1948 production was 16 percent above produc- 
tion in the corresponding period of 1947. At the 
current rate, annual production for 1948 should 
reach about 12 million tons. 

A high level of employment has been attained in 
the Saar mines as the result of intensive recruiting 
efforts on the part of the French. German pris- 
oners of war who formerly had been Saar coal 
miners were among the first to be repatriated. 
Special incentives have been offered to Saar miners 
in the form of improved housing and supple- 
mentary clothing allowances. Extra rations have 
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been granted to miners and their families, and can- 
teens have been established for their use. Schools, 
for the purpose of training mine apprentices, were 
reopened promptly. Buses and special trains have 
been provided for the transportation of many of 
the miners who live at considerable distances from 
the pits. Table 3 shows the number of coal miners 
employed in the Saar in 1945, 1946, and 1947 as 
compared with 1938. 


Table 2. Coal Production in the Saar, Selected Years 1936-— 
1947 and First Five Months of 1948 
Gross Clean 
Production in 


Thousands of 
Metric Tons 


1936 ee ta a! as ey Se & ng ey dee 
1936-38 average . i stale Naat Eb > wg, epee 
ree eer 
eae en er eee a ee ace a 
i Bid oe MS ag eS Ag Vee By aC ee 
January—May 1948. I Teoh Ser uv cic, tas Acta Oe ee oo 

SOURCES: Institut National de la Statistique et des Etudes 
Economiques, L’Economie de la Sarre, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1947, p. 43; Technical Staff, Fuel Committee, Allied Con- 
trol Authority, Monthly Report, January 1946—December 1947, and 


Weekly Progress Report, no. 13, Covering Period 29 December 
1947-28 March 1948 inclusive. 


Table 3. Number of Saar Coal Miners in 1945, 1946, and 
1947 Compared With 19388 Monthly Average 


Monthly Average 
Monthly Average] Number of Work- 
Number of Work-} ers as a Percent 
ers (in thousands)} of 1938 Monthly 
Average 





1945 (June) 
1946 (June) 
1946 (entire year) 
1947 (entire year) 


Sources: L’ Economie de la Sarre, pp. 37-38; Gouvernement Militaire de la 
Zone Frangaise d’Occupation en Allemagne, Bulletin Statistique, no. 5, 
January 1948, p. 44. 

A comparison of the figures in Tables 2 and 3 
illustrates the difficulties in the way of mining re- 
covery in the Saar, where a larger labor force was 
required in 1947 to secure an output which did not 
equal that of 1938. Decreased productivity of la- 
bor is the result of a combination of factors—the 
poorer physical condition of the workers, including 
older age; “a relatively high rate of absenteeism ; * 
unwise exploitation of the mines during the war; 
and deterioration in the quality of the machinery. 
The average output per man-day of underground 
workers in 1946 and 1947 was only about 73 percent 


ABB 


of the 1,570 kilograms produced each day by under- 
ground workers in 1938. During the first five 
months of 1948, average output per man-shift of 
underground workers had increased to only 1,178 
kilograms, or 75 percent of the 1938 level. Most 
of the machinery which became obsolete or worn 
out during the war has not yet been replaced be- 
cause of the inability of manufacturing plants in 
the Ruhr, upon which the Saar has traditionally 
depended for mining equipment, to meet the de- 
mands of the Ruhr and Saar mines. This failure 
to replace equipment will act as a brake on future 
attempts to increase coal production. 

With the restoration of coal output to levels ap- 
proaching those of prewar, it might be expected 
that a substantial revival in the other Saar indus- 
tries, particularly in the iron and steel industry, 
might follow. This, however, has not been the 
case. Table 4 shows Saar iron and steel produc- 
tion in selected recent years and in the first quarter 
of 1948. The highest level of iron and steel output 
was reached in 1944, with an estimated 2.5 million 
tons of pig iron, 2.8 million tons of crude steel, and 
2 million tons of rolling-mill products. 1947 out- 
put hardly exceeded one quarter of the 1944 pro- 
duction and was substantially below production 
achieved in more normal prewar years. 

The principal factor retarding the recovery of 
the iron and steel industry has been the shortage 
of coal and coke. Consumption of coal in the Saar 
iron and steel industry in 1946 was only 13 per- 
cent of 1938 consumption although Saar coal pro- 
duction stood at 54 percent of the 1938 level. 
Consumption of coke was limited to 10 percent 
of the prewar level in 1946 and 30 percent in 1947. 
Although there were difficulties in receiving sup- 
plies of special coking coal from the Ruhr,* the 
diminished supply of coke in the Saar steel in- 
dustry cannot be attributed entirely to these 
difficulties. It is true that coke production in the 
Saar since the end of the war has been well below 
the prewar levels, standing at about 26 percent 
and 61 percent of 1938 in the years 1946 and 1947, 
respectively.> However, coke exports from the 
Saar were 31 percent larger in 1946 than they were 
in 1938, and during 1947 it is estimated that the 
exports were almost 300 percent of the 1938 figure. 
Imports of iron ore, for which the Saar has to 
depend entirely upon outside sources, particularly 
France, have corresponded to coal allocations, 
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1944* 
1946 . 
1947. 
1948-f 
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standing at 12 percent and 30 percent of their pre- 
war volume in the years 1946 and 1947, respec- 
tively.” 


Table 4. Saar Iron and Steel Production, Selected Years 
1986 to 1947 and First Quarter of 1948 


(In thousands of metric tons) 


Crude 
Steel Products 


Rolling- 
Pig Iron Mill 


2, 323 
2, 750 
288 
704 
208 


*Estimated in source, L’ Economie de la Sarre, p. 69. 
= s- Not available. 


The extent of war damage to the iron and steel 
industry was greater than to the coal mines.” 
The Neunkirchen Iron Works, one of the five 
largest centers of iron and steel production in the 
Saar, has not yet resumed production of steel. 
The poor state of the equipment in the industry 
is further shown by the employment figures in 
Table 5. In 1946, a year in which production was 
only about 12 percent of 1936, employment was 
over 50 percent of its prewar level; in 1947 em- 
ployment stood at 85 percent of 1936, compared 
with a production of about 30 percent of 1936 
levels. This low level of labor productivity can- 
not be entirely accounted for by the inferior physi- 
cal condition of the workers or the changed age 
composition of the labor force. It points to a 
serious deterioration in the capital equipment of 
the Saar, caused both by war damage and by 
wartime exploitation. 


Table 5. Personnel Employed in the Saar Iron and Steel 
Works, 1945, 1946, and 1947 as Compared with 1936 


Monthly Aver- 
age Number of 
Workers as 3 
Percent of 1936 
Monthly Aver- 
age 


Monthly 
Average 
Number of 
Workers 


20, 789 100 

6, 100 29 
13, 832 67 
11, 175 53 
17, 762 85 


1945 ( December) 
1946 ( December) 
1946 (entire year) 
1947 (entire year) 


Sources: L’ Kconomie de la Sarre, p. 67; Bulletin Statistique no. 5, p. 64. 
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II. Food Consumption and Agricultural Production 


In an attempt to raise the industrial productiv- 
ity of the workers and make the Saarlanders more 
receptive to the idea of economic union with 
France, a higher ration level has been set in the 
Saar than in the rest of the French zone of Ger- 
many. Under the Saar’s rationing system, unlike 
that in the US-UK zone, a higher ration is 
granted to cities with a population of more than 
20,000 inhabitants,* where food outside the ration 
is harder to obtain. Table 6 shows the calory 
scale of rationed foods among the various groups 
of rationed consumers in the Saar in October 
1947. 


- Table 6. Official Ration in the Saar, October 1947 
(In calories per day) 


Calories per day 


Ration groups Cities with more 


than 20,000 
population 


Cities of less 
than 20,000 
population 


Children 

0-3 years 

3-6 years 
Youths 

6-10 years 

10-18 years 
Normal consumer 
Pregnant women 
Workers 


1, 246 
1, 380 


1, 656 
1, 737 
1, 355 
1, 856 





1, 645 
2, 207 
2, 812 
2, 964 
3, 925 


Group IIl 
Surface miners 
Underground miners. . 


Note: The full official ration is not always actually distributed. 
Source: Derived from figures in Bulletin Statistique no. 5, p. 37. 


Conflicting official estimates of agricultural pro- 
duction in 1946-47 *° indicate that, although the 
official ration of the Saar has been higher than that 
in the French zone, the level of consumption has 
been much lower than prewar consumption in the 
Saar. Although consumption of bread grains was 
maintained through the use of a higher extraction 
rate and the greater utilization of coarse grains 
in the admixture, other food items such as meat, 
fats, and sugar were far below prewar levels. 
Meat consumption, based upon French estimates 
of availability in 1946-47 was 11 kilograms per 
capita as compared with a prewar consumption of 
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47.9 kilograms. It is doubtful, however, that the 
1946-47 estimate reflects total availabilities; the 
under-reporting of livestock slaughterings as well 
as the failure of official statistics to show total farm 
consumption probably makes it much too low. 

With the Saar’s potato crop in 1946-47 estimated 
at 33 percent of the prewar output as compared 
with 57 and 69 percent for the French zone and 
Bizone respectively, there were undoubtedly sub- 
stantial quantities of potatoes which were never 
reported but were either sold in the black market 
or fed to pigs. Thus, imported potatoes which had 
been used in the prewar period in the manufacture 
of drinking and industrial alcohol are now used 
for human feeding. 

Agriculture in the Saar played only a minor 
part in the economy of the area even before the 
war; the major part of the food consumed had to 
be imported. Since the end of the war, the inade- 
quacy of Saar agriculture to meet the require- 
ments of the area has been aggravated by a shift 
in the agricultural pattern and by a further de- 
crease in crop yields which normally were below 
the average for the rest of Germany. Saar farm- 
ers, reluctant to raise food crops for sale while 
there is a scarcity of consumer goods in legal dis- 
tributive channels, have sown smaller areas with 
bread grains and potatoes and have increased their 
hectarage planted in coarse grains and sugar beets 
to be used as animal feed in an attempt to replenish 
livestock herds depleted during the war. Yield per 
hectare of all crops in 1946-47 was well below pre- 
war levels, ranging from 59 percent of prewar for 
potatoes to 85 percent for oats. This decrease in 
crop yields was due chiefly to the low input of fer- 
tilizer. Although nitrogenous and phosphatic 
fertilizers were produced in the Saar in quantities 
more than sufficient to assure prewar consumption 
levels, exports to France diminished available sup- 
plies to 70 percent of prewar consumption for 
nitrogen and 62 percent for phosphates.“ The 
consumption of potash, which must be imported in 
its entirety, was limited to 17 percent of normal 
consumption. As a result of this combination of 
factors—the traditionally small agricultural out- 
put of the Saar relative to its dense population, the 
lack of incentive to grow food crops, and the en- 
forced exports of fertilizers—almost two-thirds of 
the average caloric intake of the population in the 
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crop year 1948-49, it is estimated, will have to 
come from imported foods. 


Ill. Trade 


Political rather than economic factors have 
largely determined the distribution of Saar trade, 
with the bulk of it oscillating between France and 
Germany according to the customs union in which 
the Saar was included at the time. Since the end 
of the war, the volume and the distribution of 
Saar trade has been difficult to determine because 
of incomplete trade statistics. From very rough 
estimates based on incomplete French trade re- 
ports, however, Saar trade from the beginning of 
1946 through June 1947 apparently was in the 
neighborhood of 130 million dollars’ worth of im- 
ports and 140 million dollars of exports, giving the 
Saar a favorable balance of over 10 million dollars. 
Approximately three fourths of the value of Saar 
trade in 1946 was with the rest of Germany and 
one fourth with non-German countries, almost ex- 
clusively France. During the first half of 1947, 
geographic distribution of Saar imports remained 
about the same as in 1946, but the German share 
in Saar exports had decreased to about two thirds 
at the expense of France and other countries. 
More than half the Saar’s trade with the rest of 
Germany during 1946 and the first nine months of 
1947 was with the rest of the French zone. 

The chief exports of the Saar are products in 
high demand for European reconstruction—coal, 
steel, glass and other building materials, certain 
specialized types of machinery, phosphate ferti- 
lizer, etc. The economic activity of the area, how- 
ever, is almost completely dependent on its ability 
to import mining machinery, coking coal, pitprops, 
iron ore, and food. In 1946 and 1947, most of the 
machinery, coking coal, pitprops, and some of the 
food came from Germany. With the withdrawal 
of the Saar from Germany and its progressive 
economic integration with France, other areas will 
have to supply many of these imports. Since 
France will be unable to export the mining ma- 
chinery and grain which the Saar requires, these 
items will have to come from the United States, an 
area to which the Saar does not export goods. 


IV. Economic Prospects 


International decision and the character of the 
political control over the area will determine 
largely the economic future of the Saar. The 
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ownership of the Saar coal mines and part of its 
steel mills, the development of a steel industry 
which is in competition with that of France, the 
distribution of valuable Saar industrial raw 
materials and products, and the availability of 
supplies essential to Saar economic life are all 
problems which remain to be settled. 


1. COAL MINING INDUSTRY 


a. Ownership of the Mines. The Saar coal 
mines, owned at various times in their history by 
France, the Prussian and Bavarian states, and the 
German Reich, are currently under French seques- 
tration and controlled by the Saar Mines Admin- 
istration. This administration, created January 
1, 1948, under the French Ministry of Mines, is 
charged especially with regulating the distribu- 
tion, sale, and export of the products of the mines 
and attached industries in order to promote the 
integration of the Saar economy into the French 
economic sphere.” The Saar inhabitants would 
like to gain control of the Saar coal themselves. In 
May 1948, a resolution demanding that the mines 
be transferred to the Saar state was introduced 
at a conference of miners’ trade unions in Sulzbach. 
A meeting of the metal workers’ trade union in 
July 1948 demanded further that the mines and 
industrial enterprises should be placed in public 
ownership, but it was warned by a French spokes- 
man that such a matter is a problem of inter- 
national politics. Until the final disposition of the 
mines is determined, France will undoubtedly con- 
tinue to work the Saar coal mines to their maxi- 
mum capacity, thus providing coal not only for 
French needs but also for export. 

b. Distribution of Coal. During the 1945-47 
occupation of the Saar, the coal of that area was 
considered as part of the German pool with the 
amount of exports controlled under the 1947 Mos- 
cow sliding-scale agreement and the destination to 
which they were sent determined by the European 
Coal Organization. As the result of discussions 
between the United Kingdom, France, and the 
United States, it was agreed on February 20, 1948, 
that Saar coal should be shipped as part of the 
German pool in amounts steadily decreasing each 
quarter, beginning April 1, 1948, and continuing 
through the first quarter of 1949 when all such 
shipments will cease. All other Saar coal will be 
lumped with French coal production for purposes 
of allocation by the Coal Committee of the Eco- 
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nomic Commission for Europe, but France will 
determine actual export availabilities. Already 
France has negotiated one treaty which provides 
for the shipment of Saar coal to Spain, a new 
customer for the Saar, during 1948. 


2. STEEL INDUSTRY 


The Saar steel industry came into the French 
economic sphere during the French control of the 
coal mines between 1920 and 1935. By about 1925, 
French firms held a majority share of the capital 
in three of the five largest steel plants: Dillingen, 
100 percent French controlled, and Neunkirchen 
and Brebach, each 60 percent French controlled. 
In addition, the works at Burbach were controlled 
by Arbed (Aciéries Réunies de Burbach-Eich- 
Dudelange), a Luxembourg concern with French, 
Belgian, and Luxembourg capital. The only 
large steel concern in the Saar which remained 
completely German was the Réchling works at 
Volklingen. Although French investment in the 
Saar steel works declined considerably after 1929 
and had decreased at the Dillingen and Neun- 
kirchen works to 60 percent and 15 percent re- 
spectively by the time of the 1935 plebiscite, the 
three large firms that the French formerly con- 
trolled were restored to French direction after the 
French occupation of the Saar following World 
War II. The Burbach works have been restored 
to Arbed. The Vélklingen plant, together with 
all other important German business in the Saar, 
has been sequestrated by the French but is being 
leased and managed temporarily by a corporation 
including both French and German capital. 
Several reports have been received of negotiations 
for the sale of the Réchling works and the German 
share in other works to French industrialists, but 
no commitments as a result of these negotiations 
are known. 

Capital investments in the Saar steel industry 
will continue to be needed for the purpose of 
modernizing and expanding plant. Whether or 
not such investments will be forthcoming is a 
question which cannot yet be answered. Until 
now, French authorities have favored France 
above the Saar in the allocation of coal and coke, 
with the consequent slow recovery in the Saar steel 
industry. In the future, the steel industry of the 
Saar will eventually have to compete against that 
of France, and such competition in a period of 
French economic control of the Saar is likely to 
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work further to its disadvantage. Only a de- 
tailed comparative analysis of the French and 
Saar steel industries and the political factors in- 
volved in the distribution of the products of the 
Saar would indicate whether steel production in 
the Saar after the present intense demand for 
steel has diminished will be profitable enough to 
warrant the investment of capital for expansion 
purposes. 
3. FOOD SUPPLIES 


An advance estimate of food supplies in the Saar 
for the consumption year 1948-49, based upon the 
data submitted by the French to the Committee of 
European Economic Cooperation and revised by 
the European Recovery Program Committee on 
Food, indicate that total food available from in- 
digenous production and imports would provide an 
average for the total population of approximately 
2,425 calories per capita a day or 2,340 calories a 
day for the non-farm consumer. Of the non-farm 
average, almost 75 percent of the caloric intake 
would come from imports. Thus, indigenous 
availabilities would supply only a maximum of 
620 calories for distribution on the ration. The 
ability actually to collect more than 400 calories of 
the 620 available for each non-self-supplier is ex- 
tremely questionable and emphasizes the Saar’s de- 
pendence upon food imports to maintain the con- 
sumption level. With indigenous collections pro- 
viding only 400 calories a day, the average con- 
sumer’s ration would therefore be decreased to 
2,120 calories a day. At that level, the average 
ration in the Saar would be higher than the 1,900 
calories estimated for the French Zone, but not so 
high as the estimated average of 2,200 calories a 
day for non-self-suppliers in the Bizone.* 


4. TRADE POSITION 


Beginning on April 1, 1948, Saar trade with the 
rest of Germany was shifted from an interzonal 
basis to a foreign-trade basis.** Commercial ex- 
changes between the Saar and the French Zone of 
Germany are now figured in dollars. Saar trade 
with the US-UK zone, except coal shipmnts pro- 
vided by the tripartite agreement of February 20, 
1948, is included in an offset account, also settled 
in dollars, between France and the US—UK zone.” 

Since the introduction of the franc as the Saar 
currency, prices have risen to levels higher than 
current internal German prices. For this reason 
and because Saar-French trade is unregulated 
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while Saar-German trade is subject to the same 
licensing and tax provisions as apply to French 
foreign trade with Germany, Saar trade is likely to 
shift from Germany to France, where prices, on 
the whole, are also higher than in Germany. 
Nevertheless, it was expected that the Saar would 
ship 500,000 tons of steel to the US-UK zone in 
1948 in return for Ruhr coal which is essential to 
Saar steel production.% Plans for Saar-French 
zone trade during the first half of 1948—consisting 
chiefly of exports of coal, coke, and iron and steel 
goods, and imports of timber, electrical equipment, 
cheese and meat—envisage a favorable balance for 
the Saar in both the first *® and second * quarters. 

Saar trade with countries other than France and 
Germany will undoubtedly be governed by the 
same commercial agreements as the trade of 
France. In such case, France will secure the bene- 
fit of the Saar’s favorable balance with such coun- 
tries as Belgium. Luxembourg, Switzerland, and 
Italy, but will have to finance the Saar’s dollar 
deficit with the Western Hemisphere. 


Political Orientation of the People 


Influenced above all by the economic develop- 
ments, the political reaction of the Saarlanders 
began to take form. When American military au- 


thorities turned the administration of the Saar 
over to the French in 1945, no political parties ex- 
isted in this borderland region. JCS 1067, the 
United States policy directive of that period, did 
not authorize their formation. Even during 
American rule, however, members of the Mouve- 
ment pour la Libération de la Sarre who favor 
political as well as economic annexation of the Saar 
to France began to establish active local committees 
and assist in the re-creation of the traditional par- 
ties. Until the middle of 1946, the Social Demo- 
cratic Party in the Saar followed its German 
leadership at Hannover in withholding support, to- 
gether with a considerable group within the local 
Christian People’s Party, for the aims of France 
inthe Saar. But well-supplied with funds, profit- 
ing from its head start in organizing activities, and 
benefiting from the belief current among the popu- 
lation that its adherents stand well in the opinion 
of the occupying power, the Mouvement pour le 
Rattachement de la Sarre “ soon succeeded in gain- 
ing control of the political life of the Saarland. 
Its members and sympathizers to a telling degree 
now shape the policies of the major Saar parties, 
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accommodating the advanced views of the MRS 
to the more passive sentiment of the population by 
pointing the parties toward the more limited goal 
of political autonomy and economic integration 
with France. A majority of the population, con- 
tent to be occupied by a France which reconstructs 
rather than dismantles many of the industries 
without which the Saar cannot live, acquiesces, 
no doubt, in the present program of their political 
leaders. 

Only two voices possess a platform from which 
they speak out publicly against closer attachment 
to France—the Communist Party and the Arch- 
bishop of Trier, to whose diocese most of the Saar 
belongs. Like all other Saarland parties, the Com- 
munists are not permitted to maintain any official 
connections with their counterparts in Germany 
where all parties oppose what the German Social 
Democratic Party has termed the establishment 
of a “protectorate.” ** The Communist Party 
nevertheless continues to support the fight of their 
German (and French) comrades against annexa- 
tion of the Saar by a Western European state. 
Should they continue to attack French endeavors 
which have at the same time resulted in increased 
food supplies for the Saar, the local Communists 
are likely to suffer still greater defections among 
their working-class followers. Should they change 
their line and advocate alinement with France, 
they would thus give up the one issue on which they 
may hope to gain support from non-Communists. 
Faced by this split within their rapidly declining 
party and hampered by French censorship, Com- 
munist opposition since the fall of 1947 has be- 
come more restrained. 

From Trier, Archbishop Franz Rudolf Borne- 
wasser has frequently made his influence felt 
among the predominantly Catholic population. 
He advocated the return of the Saar to the Reich 
in 1935 and has recently circulated a pastoral letter 
in which he counseled that “to abandon one’s coun- 
try for purely selfish reasons in order to avoid the 
sacrifices it demands of us, is contrary to the 
Christian spirit which holds that sacrifice is supe- 
rior to material possessions”.** In May 1948, how- 
ever, the Vatican appointed Msgr. Schulien, a 
native of this region, Apostolic Visitor for the 
Saarland. The German bishops of Trier and 
Speyer retain administrative jurisdiction over this 
area, “except insofar as the concrete instructions 
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given to the Apostolic Visitor have specified cer- 
tain limitations.” 

Except for the Communists, the leaders of the 
Saar parties have no quarrel with economic an- 
nexation to France and political separation from 
Germany. Those most hostile to the present trend 
have been ejected from the Saar, culminating in 
the expulsion of about 1,500 in June 1947 for 
dispersal into other parts of the French zone of 
occupation.” The ensuing protest of all four 
Saar parties * gained assurances from the military 
governor, Gilbert Grandval, that such measures 
would not be repeated. German refugees from 
the East who elsewhere in Germany are exercising 
profound influence on the course of political life 
have not been permitted to enter the Saar. Pre- 
censorship of newspapers and prohibition of the 
importation of publications from other parts of 
Germany maintained until recently have kept out 
other disturbing influences." 

Although significant factions in all Saar parties 
oppose economic union with France and its at- 
tendant political consequences, these elements lack 
any media of expression. At first, feeling power- 
less to affect the decisions of international diplo- 
macy, the Social Democratic Party of the Saar had 
adopted a policy of drifting along with the course 
of events, disclaiming any responsibility for it. 
After an open vote in the Social Democratic Party 
convention on September 6, 1947, adherents of the 
MRS gained the upper hand and, led by the newly 
elected chairman of the party, Georg Schulte, 
pledged the support of the organization for the 
general direction of present French policies. The 
CVP is eager to use the absolute majority it has 
regularly attained in Saar elections to establish 
in an autonomous Saar untouched by the vicissi- 
tudes of German or French politics a government 
based on Catholic and corporate state principles. 
Finding themselves in agreement in their attitude 
toward France, the CVP and SPS, together with 
the leadership of the Unified Trade Unions which 
is similarly under the influence of the MRS, have 
therefore repeatedly petitioned meetings of the 
Council of Foreign Ministers to reunite the Saar 
with France economically anew and forever.* 

Within the Saar, this group of parties in addi- 
tion to the economic advantages of leaving the 
confines of a defeated Germany, stresses in its 
declarations also the cultural affinity of the Saar 
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to France and its role as a bridge between France 
and Germany on the road to European federation. 
Relations with France consequently provide no 
public issue to Saarland parties. The issues on 
which they fight their election campaigns are 
rather those of socialization and the establishment 
of denominational schools. Only the CVP favors 
confessional schools. Only the small Democratic 
Party opposes socialization which the SPS 
champions, while the CVP tends more toward a 
form of economy in which key industries are 
nationalized but administered by groupings of em- 
ployers and workers.” 


The Creation of the Saar Constitution 


After the Moscow conference had failed to reach 
a general settlement on Germany in the spring of 
1947, France continued to move toward integrat- 
ing the Saar. In the economic field, it introduced 
a new currency, the Saarmark, in June; by No- 
vember 20 the French franc had become legal 
tender and by January 15, 1948, was the only cur- 
rency permitted.* Public communications were 
reorganized on the French model as the Saar 
PTT (Post, Telegraph, Telephone).** On July 
8, 1946, France extended the boundary lines drawn 
up at Versailles for the Saar—which prior to its 


circumscription by the League in 1919 had never 
been an administrative unit—to include the border 
regions to the north up to the city of Trier. In 
June 1947, a new northern frontier was established 
which extended the Saar to the northeast but which 
also returned to the Rhineland the larger part of 


the Saarburg district. The French explained that 
these regions were essential to the Saar economy, 
since many inhabitants commute to work in the 
industries of the Saar. Furthermore, the food 
supplies of this area would prove useful if added 
to that of the agriculturally weak Saar. In the 
cultural field, the French national holiday became 
a legal holiday in the Saar and was celebrated as 
such on July 14, 1947. A Saar university was 
founded at Homburg.“ 

Finally the French Military Government pro- 
ceeded to establish a legal basis for the autonomy 
of the Saar and to that end set in motion the 
creation of a constitution. A drafting committee 
of 20 instituted under French auspices on May 27, 
1947, to prepare the text mirrored in its composi- 
tion the relative strength of the various parties, 
and consisted, at the same time, mostly of members 
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of the MRS. Departing from the procedure used 
in the rest of the French zone, the constitution was 
not to be put to a popular vote, but was rather to 
be ratified by the new Zandtag, subject to final 
approval by France. The demand of the Com- 
munist Party for a referendum was rejected.“ 
Following less than a week after the draft had 
first been made public, the Landtag elections took 
place October 5, 1947, when 95 percent of the 
eligible voters (or about two thirds of the adult 
population) went to the polls. They had come to 
express themselves on the domestic issues of social- 
ization and education which had been in the fore- 
front of the election campaign. But in effect, by 
voting for parties favorable to France, the Saar 
population was also putting itself on record as 
approving those policies which had incidentally 
resulted in improving their economic position, re- 
leasing their prisoners of war much earlier, and 
turning their military government into a civilian 
administration. Their feelings were echoed by 
the people of Saarburg, living in a district nearly 
half destroyed during the war, who having been 
removed once again from the Saar after the 
frontier rectifications of June 1947 were left to 
complain bitterly that they had not been allowed 
to vote and now would have to endure the fate of 
allthe otherGermans. Even if the voices of those 
who abstained from voting, those who cast invalid 
ballots, and those who voted Communist could be 
added together—an extreme assumption—less 
than one quarter of the electorate expressed them- 
selves as opposed to economic attachment to 
France. It would be hard to say, however, how 
many voters were consciously casting their ballot 
on the basis of this issue. 

The Landtag, thus elected, is composed of 28 
members of the CVP, 17 Social Democrats, 3 Dem- 
ocrats, and 2Communists.“ Members of the MRS 
figured prominently on the winning lists of both 
major parties. On November 8, this body ap- 
proved the constitution by a vote of 48 to 1, the 
CVP speaking for it because it mirrored the tenets 
of their ideology, the SPS, because it anticipated 
that material advantages would accrue to the Saar 
from its new status. The Communists remained in 
opposition, while one member of the essentially 
Protestant Democratic Party abstained during the 
vote on the crucial preamble. On December 15, 
1947, the constitution went into effect.‘ 
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It declares that in the Saarland, whose banner 
shows a white cross on a blue and red background, 
sovereignty rests with the people, the Saarvolk.* 
The people can also legislate by referendum if at 
least one third of the representatives petition for 
it, but there is no provision for popular initiative.” 
The cabinet is dependent on the confidence of par- 
liament for holding office.*° Most powers are di- 
vided between the cabinet and parliament. The 
parliamentary constitutional committee has the 
sole right of interpreting the constitution, and 
parliament in general is generously provided with 
the right to investigate." Judges and other offi- 
cials, according to this constitution are appointed 
by the cabinet without participation of parlia- 
ment ; they cannot be dismissed except as provided 
by law.** Townships and other local administra- 
tive units are given self-government.™ 

The constitution includes an extensive bill of 
rights, modelled after that of the Weimar Consti- 
tution of 1919, granting many rights “within the 
limits established by law” or as defined by further 
legislation.** The question as to who shall enjoy 
these rights and what constitutes Saar citizenship 
are left indefinite : Article 65 states “All Saarldnd- 
ers (Saar nationals) who are over 20 years old and 
who have their residence in the Saar shall have the 
right to vote regardless of sex, provided they have 
not been barred from the right to vote. A statute 
will regulate the details. Acquisition and loss of 
Saarland citizenship will be regulated by statute.” 
The constitution also deals with various other as- 
pects of private and public life: Family, mother- 
hood, and the protection of youth are to be fos- 
tered.*> Public education combined with religious 
training in the schools is established.** Churches 
are created corporations of public law, independ- 
ent in their internal affairs, but given important 
privileges by the state.** Other articles provide 
for the protection of labor through social legisla- 
tion, for the nationalization of key industries to 
be managed by associations of employers and 
workers, and for state supervision over or inter- 
ference in various matters such as_ banking, 
insurance, patents, etc."® On the other hand, an 
independent middle class in business, industry, and 
agriculture is to be encouraged.*® 

The Saar constitution forms an important step 
in the creation of a new political and administra- 
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tive life in the Saar. It is not, however, the final 
word on its internal political status: A number of 
problems have either been enunciated in principle 
only, or have been left for disposal by future Saar 
legislation. The meaning of this constitution will 
depend largely on what type of leadership and 
what kind of public opinion will have the oppor- 
tunity to develop and shape it. 

But for many years to come any change in the 
sentiment of the Saar population, now governed 
by a coalition cabinet of three members of the CVP 
and two from the SPS, could not make itself felt 
through legislative procedures. No new elections 
for the Landtag will be held during the next five 
years and then only in the first of the three Saar 
election districts, which, at that time, will be per- 
mitted to elect representatives for the following 
six-year period. The second electoral district will 
not vote again before 1954, the third not before 
1956. In any case, the constitution now in force 
may not be amended contrary to the basic princi- 
ples of integration with France enunciated in its 
preamble.” 


The Relation With France 

The preamble defining the international status 
of the Saar, but more especially its relationship to 
France, establishes (1) that the Saar is inde- 
pendent of Germany; (2) that France takes over 
the defense and representation of the foreign in- 
terests of the Saar, (3) that French tariffs and 
currency laws are introduced into the Saar; (4) 
that a French representative is appointed with the 
right to issue decrees for safeguarding the eco- 
nomic union and to supervise the execution of the 
charter; and (5) that judicial uniformity with 
France, within the framework of the charter, is 
set up. Legally, the Saar, having come under 
French control as a region within their zone of 
occupation, remains under the jurisdiction of the 
Allied Control Council for Germany for as long as 
that body chooses to maintain its right of authority. 
It is probably for these reasons that the French 
Government has continued to keep the Saar nomi- 
nally in the French zone of occupation. Thus, thé 
Journal Officiel du Commandement en Chef 
Frangais en Allemagne, the official gazette for the 
French zone, publishes Saar court notices," and 
the French High Commissioner in form derives his 
powers from the French Commander-in-Chief in 
Germany. Nevertheless, the High Commissioner 
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has “full powers to take the necessary measures 
to carry out his mandate.” * 

The implementation of the economic union and 
its accompanying judicial coordination is regu- 
lated by two conventions signed by the Govern- 
ment of France and the Government of the Saar. 
These instruments then became part of the Saar 
constitution. The economic convention® pro- 
vides that all French legislation in regard to for- 
eign trade, tariffs, taxes, and French state trading 
monopolies is introduced in the Saar and that in 
these respects the Saar is completely assimilated to 
France. French customs officers collect all reve- 
nues along the Saar frontier, and the Saarland 
shares with France in the net receipts of the 
French customs administration in proportion to its 
population. A mixed commission consisting of 
three French members, including a French chair- 
man, and three Saarlanders is charged with elabo- 
rating rules for the application of the convention. 
The judicial convention ® establishes procedures 
for applying French law where it seems desirable 
for purposes of uniformity, especially for issues 
arising from the economic union. For this pur- 
pose also, a Franco-Saar bench consisting of three 
Frenchmen and two Saar judges is established as 


the highest Saar court in Saarbriicken. The pub- 
lic prosecutor of this court must also be French. 
French law is used to determine tax cases, as well 
as in most civil and criminal cases involving 


French citizens. But otherwise, the prominent 
position of German law is retained, and French is 
not introduced as a legal language. 

French decrees, particularly in cases where 
France claims sole control over certain adminis- 
trative aspects, also qualify the autonomous char- 
acter of the Saar. The regulations dealing with 
the administration of the Saar coal mines which 
the French state had taken over were issued by 
decree.*’ Nevertheless the regime instituted for 
these mines provides that various Saar groups 
shall appoint nine of the 30 members of the board 
controlling the mines. By French enactments, 
also, the franc was introduced into the Saar, and 
the High Commissioner was put in full charge of 
all French civil servants in the Saar,” a large num- 
ber of whom will in all likelihood be appointed 
because of a shortage of qualified Saar personnel.” 
This additional power gives the High Commis- 
sioner direct authority over part of the Saar civil 
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service in addition to his control powers. A 
French order removed the French troops in the 
Saar from the command of the French zonal com- 
mander and assigned them to the Sixth French 
Army Region instead, thus making that area part 
of the French garrison system.” 

The basic powers of France over the Saar were 
redefined by decree subsequent to the passage of 
the constitution. When French control was trans- 
ferred from a military government to a French 
High Commissioner by a decree of December 31, 
1947, Grandval, succeeding himself, was em- 
powered to supervise the execution of the Saar 
constitution, of all agreements between France 
and the Saar, and the observance of international 
charters and French laws applicable to the Saar.” 
For this purpose, he is given the power of absolute 
veto over all laws and regulations issued by the 
Saar Government, all nominations to high Saar 
offices, and all grants of Saar citizenship. He 
may issue decrees for implementing the economic 
union of the Saar with France, and thus set limits 
within which the Saar Government may take deci- 
sions within this realm. He may insert into the 
Saar budget on the advice of the Mixed Commis- 
sion any expenditures he deems necessary for “the 
normal functioning of the public services essential 
for the life of the Saar” and its economy. Should 
the basic Franco-Saar relationship as outlined in 
the preamble to the constitution be endangered, 
then, in a manner reminiscent of article 48 of the 
Weimar Constitution, he may take all measures 
necessary to maintain the public order. French 
authority for this decree derives from the clause 
in the preamble referring to the powers of the 
French High Commissioners “to issue decrees for 
safeguarding the customs and monetary union 
with France, and the right of control to guarantee 
the observation of the statute.” 


The Future Direction of the Saar 

The rights of the inhabitants of this separate 
area still remain in doubt. Saar citizens are pres- 
ently given French passports carrying the im- 
print “Sarrois”. Meanwhile, the ZLandtag has 
passed the first reading of a bill defining Saar 
citizenship. In principle, native Saarlanders or 
those living in this area before January 30, 1933, 
acquire citizenship automatically. Some provi- 
sion is made for naturalization, but, as pointed out 
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previously, the High Commissioner must approve 
of each such case. Moreover, such grants may 
also be revoked under certain conditions.” 

One reason that the French have not proceeded 
further in the political assimilation of the Saar 
may be the presumption that its inhabitants have 
remained essentially German. At the same time, 
the French, having suffered and fought through 
occupation and war, are naturally not yet pre- 
pared to grant to Germans in the Saar the political 
rights of Frenchmen. The chairman of the MRS, 
Dr. Sender, on the other hand, has asserted that 
the French measures now being undertaken are 
only milestones on the way toward total annexa- 
tion. “Without political annexation,” Dr. Sender 
added, “France will not be in a position effectively 
to defend its economic position in the Saar, nor the 
Saar its position vis-d-vis France and the world.” ** 
But at this point it may well be that the demands 
of the MRS for political representation of the 
Saar in the assemblies of France exceed the in- 
tentions of the French who are able, through the 
administrative machinery they have established, 
efficiently and conclusively to control the economic 
life of the Saar. 

Pursuing this line, the French High Commis- 

sioner has promised that France does “not want 
Prussian imperialism to be followed by another 
imperialism. The Saarland will not be 
the poor relation of the French economy. 
I tell you this in order to silence those tongues who 
allege that France has a hidden purpose in con- 
nection with its policy toward the Saar, and that 
France intends to deprive you of your past, your 
language, and your culture. All this is not 
true.” ™ 

The status of the Saar in relation to France 
reveals a number of legal ambiguities which 
neither the constitution nor the French decrees 
eliminate. It is not officially a member of the 
French Union as defined by the French consti- 
tution, nor is it likely to become officially a part of 
metropolitan France. France hopes to secure de 
jure confirmation of the present de facto status 
through an international charter, but at present 
it is not at all certain that such approval will be 
forthcoming. Such a charter might conceivably 
reduce present French controls in the interest of 
a genuinely autonomous Saar state. 
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During the Conference of Foreign Ministers at 
Moscow, Secretary Marshall recalled the speech 
made at Stuttgart by his predecessor, Mr. Byrnes, 
who had declared that the United States does not 
feel it can deny to France, which has been invaded 
three times by Germany in 70 years, its claim to the 
Saar territory, whose economy is complementary 
to that of Lorraine. He then reiterated American 
support for the economic integration of the Saar 
with France, adding that “the political autonomy 
of the Saar and the right of its people to manage 
their local affairs should be carefully safe- 
guarded.” 

In the Saar, itself, the High Commissioner, ad- 
dressing the Landtag, pledged that “you can be 
sure that the French administration, faithful to 
the policy it has pursued during the last 27 months, 
will be ready to help you, within the framework 
of the regulations necessary for the economic at- 
tachment of the Saar to France, to promote and 
complete your country’s recovery.” *5 

There can be no doubt that, until now, the people 
of the Saar have benefited from economic attach- 
ments to a France more prosperous than a defeated 
Germany. The Saar coal-mining industry will 
continue to prosper within an economic union with 
France because, when normalcy has been restored 
in the German coal mines, Saar coal output will be 
more important to the French economy than it 
would be to that of Germany. The future of the 
more valuable iron and steel industry under 
French economic controls, however, is not so as- 
sured. As the current abnormal demand for steel 
in Europe begins to decline and Saar steel produc- 
tion continues to recover, Saar companies may 
find it difficult to compete for French markets 
which have already been captured by French in- 
dustry. The economic dependence of the area on 
French allocations of iron ore and the Saar’s own 
coal and coke, with the consequent delay in the re- 
construction of the Saar steel industry ; the higher 
cost of transporting finished Saar steel products 
to French markets; and the inability of the area to 
determine its own trade regulations, will all act to 
the disadvantage of the Saar’s steel industry in 
competition with that of France. Without guar- 
anties against artificial interference with the de- 
velopment of the steel industry in the Saar, the 
industrial mainspring and the economic well- 
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being of the entire area may be jeopardized. 
Under these conditions, there could occur a change 
in the political temper of the Saarlanders, who 
voted primarily for domestic recovery when they 
voted for economic union with France in 1947. 
The leaders of the major political parties have 
supported the trend toward the progressive inte- 
gration of the Saar’s economy with the French. 
But it remains uncertain how great their hold may 
be on the Saar population in time of economic 
adversity. France must therefore try to reach 
the hearts and minds of the Saarlanders beyond 
the attachment created by the legal instruments of 


the economic union. It will be the task of the 
international charter, as yet lacking, to provide a 
feeling of security—to France in the preservation 
of its economic rights, to Saarlanders in their 
autonomous right to govern themselves while ade- 
quately safeguarded in the maintenance of their 
economic well-being. Only such political and 
economic assurances based on international agree- 
ment and the experience of mutual and successful 
cooperation between France and the Saar will 
eliminate the Saar as a perennial trouble spot and 
build instead a bridge between France and Ger- 
many. 


[Note: This paper on the status of the Saar was pre- 
pared by M. June Boeckman, Manfred Halpern, and 
Arnold H. Price in the Division of Research for Europe, 


Department of State.] 


FOOTNOTES 


? Treaty of Versailles, section IV, arts. 45-50 and annex, 
chapters I and II. 

* Decree on the formation of a provisional committee, 
Aug. 8, 1946, Journal Officiel du Commandement en Chef 
Francais en Allemagne, no. 43, pp. 460-461. 

* Decree for the creation of a Saar radio office, June 24, 
1946, ibid., no. 27, p. 221. 

* Decree on the creation of a Saar social security system, 
Dec. 8, 1946, ibid., no. 49, pp. 508-510. In 1947, it was put 
under the control of a technical committee half of whose 
members are appointed by the High Commissioner and 
could be Frenchmen. (Supplementary decree on the Saar 
Social Security System, Mar. 20, 1947, Amtsblatt der 
Verwaltungskommission des Saarlandes, Apr. 22, 1947, 
pp. 101-103.) 

* Decree on the organization of the Saar Railways, Dec. 
22, 1946, Journal Officiel en Allemagne, no. 77, 
pp. 769-770. 

*Decree on travel between the Saar and the French 
zone, Dec. 18, 1946, ibid., no. 49, p. 510. 

"New York Times, Dec. 24, 1946. 

*To avoid loss to reparations claimants other than 
France as a result of the removal of the Saar from Ger- 
many, it was agreed by the United States, United King- 
dom, and France on Feb. 20, 1948, that the share of France 
in German reparations removals should be reduced. 
Compensation had to be made by France for plants in the 
Saar which were no longer available for reparations re- 
moval. Moreover, the loss of the Saar’s export surplus to 
the Western German economy meant that exports from 
the Bizonal Area would have to be increased, with a con- 
sequent decrease in the amount of industrial equipment 
which could be made available for reparations. 
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* When the conversion was made at the rate of 20 francs 
for 1 Saarmark, there was considerable criticism of this 
rate. The French newspaper Le Monde, Nov. 18, 1947, 
charged that “on the basis of the present relationship 
between wages and prices in the two countries,” the rate 
should have been as high as 40 to 50 francs; other esti- 
mates placed the value of the Saarmark between 20 and 
50 francs. While the conversion was immediately un- 
favorable to the Saar in dealings with France, the situa- 
tion has been remedied since that time by a rise in some 
prices to levels reportedly higher than those in France. 
Wages have also risen in the Saar, but not so rapidly as 
prices, thus creating an imbalance which has resulted in 
considerable labor unrest. 

* An index for coal, pig iron, crude steel, and rolling- 
mill products alone yields a weighted average of 39 for 
1946 and 60 for 1947. Since the industries shown in Table 
1 accounted for about 67 percent of total value added by 
manufacture in 1936 and all other industries are mostly 
dependent on the industries included in the index, there 
is no reason to believe that the index as computed varies 
widely from the index of general industrial activity. 

“The average age of underground miners in mid-1947 
was 43 years as compared with 32 in 1939. L’Economie de 
la Sarre, p. 39. 

“Ten percent, excluding holidays, in the last half of 
1947. 

8 I’ Economie de la Sarre, p. 39. 

“ Because Saar coal is too porous to make good metal- 
lurgical coke, coal from the Ruhr must be imported to 
mix with Saar coal in amounts equivalent to 15-20 percent 
of the Saar’s coke production. 
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*Saar production, consumption, and exports of coke 
in 1938, 1946, and 1947 were as follows: 

(Thousands of metric tons) 

1988 1946 1947* 

Production ae waimas . 3,159 827 1,911 
Consumption in iron and steel industry 2,686 275 802 
Exports 333 437 953 

*Estimated in source. 

Source: Comité de Coopération Economique Européenne Sous- 
Comité Mixte sur le Coke. Questionnaire relatif au coke, 
CCEE/II/Rep. France. 

Tron ore imports amounted to 6.5 million metric tons 
in 1938, 750,000 tons in 1946, and 2.0 million tons in 1947. 

"The French Military Government estimates that 48 
percent of the steel and sheet-iron industry was destroyed, 
but does not define the base on which the percentage 
destruction was computed. 

On June 30, 1947, there were seven cities in the Saar 
with more than 20,000 people: Saarbriicken, Neunkirchen, 
Vélklingen, Dudweiler, Saarlouis, St. Ingbert, and Sulz- 
bach. The total population of these cities accounted for 
slightly more than 30 percent of the total population of 
the Saar. Gouvernement Militaire de la Zone Francaise 
d’Occupation, Mouvement Naturel de la Population: Zone 
Francaise d’ Occupation, 1947, p. 16. 

#® Although not shown in the table, underground miners 
and their families receive supplements which in June 1947 
amounted to 228 calories daily per person and in May 
1947 was as high as 680 calories. Der Junge Bergmann 
der Saargruben, vol. I, no. 8, Aug. 15, 1947. 

* Compare estimates presented by the French in Commit- 
tee of European Economic Co-operation, vol. II, Technical 
Reports, Department of State publication 2952, with 
Bulletin Statistique no. 4, October 1947. 

* Committee of European Economic Co-operation, vol. II, 
pp. 111-119. 

2 Décret No. 47-2437, 31 December 1947, Journal Officiel 
de la République Francaise, Lois et Décrets, Jan. 4, 1948. 

* The formation of an Oberrheinische Kohlenunion with 
capital of RM 500,000 held by 17 French coal producers 
and commercial firms has been reported recently. Noth- 
ing has been published as to the function of this organi- 
zation. 

* Although France has already made commitments to 
export some Saar coal during 1948, she will remain a large 
net importer of coal even after she gains control of the 
total supply of Saar coal. 

* Department of the Army, Government and Relief in 
Occupied Areas, Justification of Estimates FY1949, p. 1154. 

* This agreement was another part of the Feb. 20, 1948, 
agreement regarding the Saar reached by the United States, 
United Kingdom, and France. 

* Coal shipped as part of the German pool is priced in RM 
based on the equivalent price of Ruhr coal. 

* New York Times, Jan. 9, 1948. 

*° Gouvernement Militaire en Allemagne, Rapport Men- 
suel de la Direction Générale de ! Economie des Finances 
de la Zone Francaise d’ Occupation, December 1947, p. 7. 
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* Gouvernement Militaire de la Zone Francaise d’Occupa- 
tion, La Presse et L’Economie Allemande, May 15, 1948, 
p. 9. 

“ Early in March 1946, the Mouvement pour la Libération 
de la Sarre, without modifying its policy, changed its name 
to Mouvement pour le Rattachement de la Sarre (MRS). 

* DPD, German News Service, Nov. 18, 1947. 

* Pastoral letter of Mar. 15, 1947. 

“Editorial interpretation of the authoritative Saar- 
briicker Zeitung, May 22, 1948. 

* While keeping close control of the Saar education 
system and employing many teachers from France, the 
French have cleared 99 percent of all Saarland teachers 
after denazification proceedings. (Speech by Dr. Strauss, 
Saar Education Minister, as reported in the Saarbriicker 
Zeitung, Feb. 11, 1948.) 

“That is to say, the Christian People’s Party (CVP), 
corresponding to the CDU/CSU of Germany; the Social 
Democratic Party of the Saar (SPS); the Democratic 
Party of the Saar (DPS), corresponding to the LDP in 
Germany; and the Communist Party (KPS). 

™ Rhein-Neckar Zeitung (Heidelberg), Mar. 27, 1946, 
quoting order of Saarbriicken postal administration of 
Jan. 30, 1946. 

* Message to the Council of Foreign Ministers meeting 
at Paris, published in L’Ordre (Paris), May 9, 1946. 

* See art. 58 of the Saar Constitution whose general 
line of thought is based on the principles of the Catholic 
CVP. 

“Law of Nov. 15, 1947, Journal Oficiel . . . Lois 
et Décrets, no. 268, pp. 11294—5. 

“Decree reorganizing the Saar PTT, Nov. 12, 1947, 
Journal Officiel en Allemagne, no. 120, p. 1229. 

“ Ordinances No. 98; June 6, No. 214, May 30; No. 215, 
June 7; and No. 216, June 7, all published in Journal 
Officiel en Allemagne, for June 10, 1947. 

* Decree of July 1, 1947, declaring July 14 a legal holi- 
day, Amtsblatt der Verwaltungskommission des Saar- 
landes, July 8, 1947, p. 225. 

“ Decree establishing an institution of higher learning at 
Homburg, Nov. 13, 1947, Journal Officiel en Alle- 
magne, no. 120, p. 1224. 

“ ADN, German News Service, Sept. 24, 1947. 

“520,860 Saarlanders were eligible to vote. 498,663 of 
them cast their ballots, but 49,159 of these were invalid. 
The CVP polled 230,063 votes, or 51.2 percent; the SPS 
147,261, or 32.8 percent; the KPS 37,929, or 8.4 percent; 
and the DPS 34,253, or 7.6 percent. 

468,000 had been eligible to vote in the communal elec- 
tions of Sept. 15, 1946, when almost similar restrictions on 
eligibility had been in force. At that time, 27,171 had been 
invalid ballots. 214,757, or 52 percent, had turned to the 
CVP; 107,724, or 26.1 percent, had turned to the SPS; 
37,889, or 9.1 percent, to the KPS. 52,360, or 12.8 percent, 
had gone to various independent candidates. The Demo- 
cratic Party had not yet been formed. The vote for the 
KPS in both these elections should be contrasted with 
that of the Weimar period when the Communists used to 
be able to attract one fourth of the electorate, and the 
Social Democrats only one tenth of the total vote. 
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“ See Amtsblatt des Saarlandes, Dec. 17, 1947, pp. 1077- 
1092. 

“ Saar Constitution of Dec. 15, 1947, Amtsblatt des Saar- 
landes (Dec. 17, 1947), art. 62. 

“ Tbid., arts. 100-102. 

© Tbid., art. 90. 

* Tbid., arts. 78-81, 84, 99. 

= Tbid., arts. 94, 114, 119. 

3 Tbid., arts. 112-128. It was early in 1947 that the ad- 
ministration of the towns and townships was regulated on 
a democratic basis through government charters (Gemein- 
deordnung) and that administrative districts comprising 
one or more townships were set up. (Gemeindeordnung 
of Feb. 21, 1947, Amtsblatt der Verwaltungskommission des 
Saarlandes, Apr. 14, 1947, pp. 91-98. Decree introducing 
administrative districts (Verwaltungsbezirke), of Feb. 26, 
1947, ibid., pp. 98-99.) 

™ Saar Constitution, arts. 1-21. 

® Tbid., arts. 22-25. 

* Tbid., arts. 26-34. 

* Thid., arts. 35-42. 

8 Tbid., arts. 143-153. 

* Ibid., arts. 54-59. 

” Tbid., art. 103. 

“= Journal Officiel en Allemagne, nos. 160/161/ 
162/163, of May 4, 7, 11, and 14, 1948, which carry on their 
masthead: “Le Numero: 0 Mark 50—Sarre: 10 frs.” 

“Decree concerning military government in the Saar, 
Jan. 10, 1948, ibid., nos. 127/128, p. 1340. 


“Decree concerning military government in the Saar, 
ibid. 

* Art. 129. Future economic agreements which may be 
concluded with France or with other nations need the 
consent of the Landtag (art. 97). All agreements affect- 
ing the economic union or the Saar’s international status 
take precedence over domestic legislation (art. 63). 

* Decree of January 13, 1948, on the fiscal and budgetary 
convention, Journal Officiel Lois et Decrets, no. 
16, pp. 567-570. 

“Decree of Jan. 3, 1948, on the judicial convention, 
Journal Officiel Lois et Décrets, no. 83, pp. 
3356-58. 

™ Decree of Dec. 31, 1947, on Saar mining regime, 
Journal Offciel Lois et Decrets, no. 4, pp. 131-3. 

* Decree of Dec. 31, 1947, on the control of French civil 
servants in the Saar, Journal Officiel Lois et 
Decrets, no. 16, p. 566. 

® DENA, German News Service, Oct. 14, 1947. 

” Decree of Mar. 25, 1948, making the Saar a subregion 
of the sixth military region, Journal Officiel .'. . Lois 
et Decrets, no. 85, pp. 3468-3469. 

™ Decree of Dec. 31, 1947, regarding the French High 
Commissioner in the Saar, Journal Officiel . . . Lois 
et Decrets, no. 4, p. 131. 

™ Saarbriicker Zeitung, May 29, 1948. 

* Ibid., Feb. 18, 1948. 

™% As quoted in the Frankfurter Neue Presse, May 24, 
1947. 

™ News from France, no. 38, Nov. 27, 1947. 
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Transport plays a vital role in economic enter- 
prise. Without transport neither industrial 
activity nor standards of life can reach their nor- 
mal levels. There is, moreover, no field of tech- 
nical activity which makes a more urgent call than 
transport for a coordinated effort by all concerned. 
In the international field, the coordination of 
transport aimed toward making possible the free 
movement of passengers, of freight, and of ve- 
hicles between countries, is faced with special dif- 
ficulties. This is particularly true of Europe, 
because of the large number of independent gov- 
ernments involved and the comparatively short 
runs of the national transport systems. 

It is not surprising, then, that from the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, when waterways 
were the principal means by which commercial 
traffic was carried, European governments have 
concerned themselves with problems of interna- 
tional transport. A number of important inter- 
governmental organizations were created between 
1815 and 1856 to promote freedom of navigation, 
including free access to seaports. Later, when 
railways became predominant, special organiza- 
tions of carriers, such as the International Union 
of Railways, the International Timetable Confer- 
ence, and the Bern Union, were created in order 
that logical solutions might be reached of prob- 
lems regarding rail traffic in Europe. When navi- 
gation again began to assume outstanding propor- 
tions at the beginning of the twentieth century, 
river commissions were set up which issued regu- 
lations governing the movement of international 
freight and passengers along the great rivers of 
Europe. 

The 1919 Peace Conference took the first step 
toward drawing up a pan-European statute for 
waterways by arranging for the establishment of 
international regimes. The Conference also 
placed certain maritime ports under special inter- 
national control and created free zones in them for 
the benefit of landlocked countries. Subsequently, 
as provided in the World War I peace treaties, 
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general conventions were concluded which guar- 
anteed freedom of transit and provided for the 
international regulation of railways, waterways, 
and maritime ports. 

Thus a definite pattern of international collabo- 
ration had been established in the general field of 
European inland transport long before the out- 
break of war in 1939. The widespread destruc- 
tion and the economic upheavals of World War II 
created new and critical problems, which clearly 
mecessitated increased international cooperation 
for their solution. The problem was twofold: 
First, there was the immediate task of physically 
restoring the vital arteries of traffic destroyed by 
war; and secondly, there was the problem of pick- 
ing up the war-broken threads of international 
collaboration and reweaving them into a postwar 
pattern based on technical teamwork, on under- 


standing, and on cooperation for the common 
good. 


I. Preliminary Steps in Solving the Problem 


The Allied governments of Europe which had 
been driven from their homes by enemy invasion 
and had set up exile headquarters in London found 
time from their central preoccupation with the 
conduct of the war to begin to plan for the post- 
war needs of their people. As a result of a meet- 
ing held at St. James’s Palace on September 24, 
1941, representatives of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
Greece, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Poland, the Soviet Union, Yugoslavia, and Free 
France decided to set up an Inter-Allied Post-War 
Requirements Committee to prepare schedules of 
requirements, with an Allied Post-War Require- 
ments Bureau to act as the Committee’s secretariat. 
It was agreed that the Committee should collabo- 
rate with Allied governments and authorities in 
drawing up their estimates of food, raw materials, 
and other goods. The Soviet Representative ob- 
jected to the proposal that the Bureau be staffed 


Note: For footnotes, see p. 479. 
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and directed by the British Government, and his 
Government subsequently took no active part in 
the work of the Committee. Australia, Canada, 
New Zealand, and the Union of South Africa sub- 
sequently participated in the work of the Com- 
mittee, and the United States accepted full 
membership in January 1942. From time to time 
China, Brazil, and the International Labor Organ- 
ization sent observers to the Committee meetings. 


Technical Advisory Committee on Inland Transport 
(TACIT) 

The Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Re- 
quirements established a number of technical ad- 
visory committees to consider the requirements for 
particular types of commodities, such as food, 
clothing, medical supplies, agricultural products, 
and industrial supplies. Toward the middle of 
1942, the Committee realized that no useful pur- 
pose would be served in obtaining food and medi- 
cine, materials, and machinery for liberated 
Europe unless the means were available for carry- 
ing those supplies to their destinations. ‘The Com- 
mittee foresaw that when the war ended innumer- 
able bridges would have been blown up, rivers and 
harbors mined, tracks and roads destroyed, the 
great prewar barge fleets dispersed, and much 
railway rolling stock either dispersed or destroyed. 


These conditions would necessitate measures spe- 
cially designed to restore Europe’s inland-trans- 


port systems. To meet this need the Committee 
on October 1, 1942, created a Technical Advisory 
Committee on Inland Transport (Tacrr) for the 
purpose (1) of examining and advising on the 
measures required to restore inland transport and 
storage facilities of all types and (2) of recom- 
mending the physical requirements for the restora- 
tion of those facilities? Tacrr’s field of activity 
was extended subsequently to include not only 
road, rail, and civil air services, inland waterways, 
and dock and harbor facilities, but also telecom- 
munications, and coastal shipping between two 
countries of the same region, such as Greece and 
Yugoslavia. Largely for political reasons and 
because discussions were proceeding between gov- 
ernments through other channels with regard to 
civil aviation, the Committee’s jurisdiction over 
civil air services was abandoned. 

Tacir consisted of representatives from Bel- 
gium, Czechoslovakia, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Yugoslavia, and 
the United Kingdom. The United States had an 
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observer present. Although the Soviet Union was 
not represented, all Tacrr papers concerning 
transport were forwarded regularly to the Soviet 
Embassy in London for its information. Canada, 
New Zealand, the International Labor Office, and 
the International Transport Workers Federation 
occasionally sent observers. The Technical Ad- 
visory Committee’s duties under its terms of refer- 
ence fell naturally into two main categories: 


1. Its first task was to draw up estimates of 
transport requirements, indicating what would be 
required in the way of equipment and raw ma- 
terials to restore railroads, inland waterways, 
roads, ports, and docks to adequate working ca- 
pacity. The Committee realized that any esti- 
mates made under the then-existing conditions 
would have to be modified after liberation when 
more definite information would be available on 
the extent to which transport facilities had been 
destroyed either by the enemy, by resistance move- 
ments, or as a result of Allied military operations. 
The Committee hoped, however, that its advance 
planning would enable the Combined Production 
and Resources Board and other authorities re- 
sponsible for planning production in the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and Canada to take 
European needs into account in their programs. 
The Committee also hoped that its data would 
provide a basis for the planning being done at the 
time by Allied military authorities with respect 
to the materials which they would need to bring 
into Europe in connection with establishing mili- 
tary lines of communications. 

2. Its second task was planning the type of 
organization which would have the power to direct 
the movement of relief supplies and of displaced 
persons on all routes of transport. As Sir Fred- 
erick Leith-Ross, chairman of the Allied Post- 
War Requirements Bureau, stated at the opening 
session of Tacrr (held November 18, 1942, with 
Professor E. R. Hondelink of the Netherlands in 
the chair), it would be necessary to look at trans- 
port not merely from the point of view of the 
requirements of individual countries, but from 
the wider angle of the European system as a 
whole.? It would, consequently, be the job of 
Tacir to plan the common use of all available 
transport facilities, without regard to individual 
ownership. Since any purely emergency measures 
would obviously have a longer-term effect than 
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merely making possible the delivery of consump- 
tion goods during the relief period, Tacrr saw that 
its second task would entail the formulation of 
suggested emergency measures in such a way 
as to tie in with a program of permanent re- 
habilitation. 


In pursuance of this latter objective, the Tech- 
nical Advisory Committee at its second meeting on 
December 9, 1942, entered upon a discussion of a 
plan presented by its chairman, Professor Honde- 
link. Two particular problems arose in the de- 
tailed discussions which followed. The first con- 
cerned the scope of the control which the proposed 
international transport body would exercise, as 
opposed to that exercised by the national transport 
authorities. At its third meeting on January 13, 
1943, the Committee accepted the following 
definition : 

Control of traffic covers the actual movement of all 
relief supplies, displaced persons and refugees, and may 
be defined as the exercise of the power to direct, within 
the framework of priorities determined by the appropri- 
ate international authority in the relief period, the move- 
ment of relief goods and displaced persons on all routes 
of the transport. Control does not include operation, 
which is the responsibility of the port and transport 
administrations concerned, and there should be no inter- 
vention in the transport arrangements of any particular 
State unless in the fulfillment of the international 
priorities.5 

The second problem concerned the desirability 
of having the proposed control organization main- 
tain and operate a pool of transport equipment. 

The Committee felt that it would be desirable, 
particularly where it was not possible to determine 
in advance the quantities of equipment required 
by any one country, to provide for the holding of 
equipment in an “Allied Nations Common User 
Contingency Reserve”. Such equipment would be 
suitable for temporary use as needed in any of the 
liberated countries, and could be allocated perma- 
nently to one or another of the countries when the 
situation became clearer and the needs of the indi- 
vidual countries were more definitely known. 
Tactr decided in favor of having such a pool at a 
meeting held on March 11, 1943. It was provided, 
however, that the pool of mobile and fixed equip- 
ment should be obtained from overseas or from the 
surplus manufactures of any of the European Al- 
lied or neutral countries or requisitioned from 
enemy countries, in order not to deplete the local 
resources of any participating nation.® 
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Early in March 1943 Tacrr circulated through 
the Inter-Allied Coordinating Committee at Lon- 
don a tentatively accepted plan which would place 
the control of European inland transport during 
the relief period following liberation in a trans- 
port section of whatever agency the United Na- 
tions might set up to handle relief matters or in 
a section of an independent transport organiza- 
tion.’ (The United Nations Relief and Rehabili- 
tation Administration (Unrra) had not yet been 
established.) Tacrr in reporting the plan stated 
that “whether the European Inland Transport 
Section will be a section of the Relief Executive, or 
part of the general Transport Authority, will de- 
pend on the decision of the Allied Governments”.® 
The Inter-Allied Coordinating Committee ap- 
proved the Tacrr plan in principle, but as it was 
neither complete nor final Tacrr continued to dis- 
cuss the subject. 


Special U. S. Committee on Inland Transport 


The United States Government took no active 
part in the Tacrr deliberations, being represented 
at the Committee’s meetings merely by an ob- 
server. Not until the fall of 1943 did the United 
States Government begin to study seriously what 
its attitude toward Europe’s inland-transport 
problem should be, although as early as 1942 the 
Department of State had given some thought to 
the question. The minutes of a meeting held by 
the Department’s Economic Committee on Novem- 
ber 20, 1942, reflect the consensus that one of the 
best hopes for unifying Europe lay in the solution 
of the transportation problem. On December 4, 
1942, this Committee requested staff preparation 
of draft agreements on the coordination of 
Europe’s inland transport for use as a basis in 
later negotiations. The importance which the 
Department of State attached to the problem is 
evidenced by the following statement by the 
Economic Committee, dated January 8, 1943: 
“The Committee considers that the opportunity to 
integrate the transport system of Europe offers to 
the United Nations the greatest opportunity to 
establish a cooperative régime. It proceeds on the 
assumption that the United Nations Organization 
would include an agency with authority sufficient 
to regulate and coordinate international trans- 
portation. The regional organization here en- 
visioned is designed to be subordinate to this 
United Nations Organization.” 
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By the summer of 1943 the United States had 
come face to face with the problem of providing 
relief supplies to the victims of war in liberated 
French North and West Africa. This experience 
indicated that, as in the case of other joint opera- 
tions, supplies for liberated areas could best be 
provided on a collective, United Nations basis. 
It became apparent, as Tacrr had foreseen, that 
short-run restorative action by military author- 
ities and any action taken by an international 
relief organization in connection with the move- 
ment of supplies would have a decided bearing up- 
on the permanent rehabilitation of disrupted 
transport systems, and that a long-range guidance 
policy was desirable from the beginning. The 
United States, as the principal contributor to in- 
ternational relief, and in view of its responsibili- 
ties as one of the occupying powers, felt that it had 
a primary responsibility for the formulation of 
such policy. 

In recognition, therefore, of the fact that the 
maintenance of order and the restoration of appro- 
priate standards of living in the liberated areas 
would be an essential factor in preserving world 
peace, and that the future prosperity of the lib- 
erated areas as well as the revival of world trade 
could be secured only when inland transportation 
was again properly organized and coordinated, the 
Department of State on October 8, 1943, arranged 
for the appointment of a Special United States 
Committee on Inland Transport, composed of the 
officials in the Department who had been most con- 
cerned with the various aspects of transport mat- 
ters and of a number of consultants from other 
United States Government agencies, such as the 
Department of Commerce, the Civil Affairs Divi- 
sion of the War Department, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and the Office of Strategic 
Services. The Association of American Railroads, 
with extensive library facilities on foreign rail- 
ways, was also invited to designate a consultant. 

In explaining the Committee’s terms of refer- 
ence at its first meeting on October 9, 1943, Assist- 
ant Secretary of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., drew a 
parallel between the Committee’s probable work 
and that of Tacrr in London. Mr. Berle empha- 
sized international cooperation as opposed to na- 
tional action and stated that the Committee should 
deal primarily with broad policy issues relating to 
the transport activities of the military authorities, 
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the forthcoming international relief organization, 
and the proposed United Nations organization. 
This Committee became the medium of determin- 
ing American policy on subsequent developments 
and proposals respecting inland transport. 


Creation of UNRRA 


The British Delegation in Tacrr had already 
voiced certain doubts whether the proposed trans- 
port organization could be fitted appropriately 
into the framework of the relief organization, and 
in a memorandum prepared in London for the con- 
sideration of the United States, the Soviet Union, 
and the United Kingdom, it had proposed the cre- 
ation of an entirely separate and independent 
transport authority. This proposal was forwarded 
to the Department of State on November 4, 1948, 
in order that the United States Delegation to the 
Unrra conference in Atlantic City might bear in 
mind the importance of coordinating all transport 
needs in Europe during the post-hostilities period, 
should this question arise in connection with the 
launching of Unrra. 

As a prime reason for the separation of trans- 
port responsibility, it was pointed out that not 
only relief supplies but supplies for military 
operations would be involved and that it was diffi- 
cult to envisage a situation in which the relative 
priorities of these two types of movements could 
properly be judged by a part of the relief organi- 
zation. It was essential also to have the collabo- 
ration of military authorities in order to insure 
the observance of priorities for their needs and 
those of others after the lines of communication 
had passed out of military control. The argu- 
ment for placing transport responsibility outside 
the relief agency became even stronger when it 
was realized that the life of the relief organization 
would be limited, whereas the work to be done 
in the field of transport might have to carry on 
for a considerably longer period; that the relief 
agency might be called upon to procure goods for 
countries having suitable foreign exchange with 
which to purchase requirements, whereas the 
transport authority could make no distinction in 
its plans between these and other countries; and 
that inasmuch as the relief agency would be 
limited in its activities to providing relief and 
rehabilitation supplies, it would be precluded from 
furnishing most of the items essential for trans- 
port reconstruction, 
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When the delegations of the United Nations as- 
sembled at Atlantic City on November 10, 1943, 
to lay the foundations for the relief agency, they 
had before them various proposals submitted by 
the Inter-Allied Committee on Post-War Require- 
ments, including the Tacrr proposal regarding 
transport. The instructions given the United 
States Delegation with regard to transport read 
as follows: 

(1) Cooperative relations should be established with 
the military authorities and national or international 
organizations in the inland transport field; (2) The rout- 
ing of relief shipments should be governed by considera- 
tions of most expeditious distribution regardless of 
territory traversed, whether former enemy or allied, and 
regardless of the type of facilities involved, whether rail, 
motor, or waterways; (3) The actions contemplated by 
Ungra should not prejudice the long-range objectives of 
developing an efficient and integrated system of inland 
transport service on an international rather than a purely 
nationalistic basis; (4) Unrra should obtain commitments 
from its members that they will (a) grant transport 
priorities, subject to allied military requirements, for 
Unrra relief shipments within and across their territories ; 
(b) exempt all such relief shipments from the payment 
of customs or other fees normally imposed upon the im- 
port and export of such items; and (c) take all measures 
necessary to expedite such shipments. 

The Unrra Council indirectly accepted the 
principle that the shipment of relief supplies 
should be handled outside the Unrra organization. 
In its resolution 12, paragraph 8, the Council rec- 
ommended that Unrra should “in consultation 
with the governments or recognized national au- 
thorities concerned and the appropriate inter- 
national coordinating authority, assist liberated 
areas in restoring the transport and communica- 
tions system to satisfactory working condition.” ® 

The creation of Unrra as the international 
agency responsible for providing relief and re- 
habilitation to liberated areas removed the need 
for the continued existence of the Inter-Allied 
Committee on Post-War Requirements. Its func- 
tions were entirely absorbed by Unrra, with the 
exception of the work which Tacrr was doing. 
The importance of transport problems, the tech- 
nical nature of those problems, and the length of 
time which would be required for their solution 
indicated the necessity for an agency which could 
devote its entire time and energy to transport mat- 
ters. For several months, therefore, Tacrr con- 
tinued to function, finding its home in London 
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under the same roof with the European section of 
Unrra. 
Drafting an International Agreement 

With the approach of D-day and the growing 
destruction of physical facilities, the outlook for 
the prompt recovery of European inland transport 
rapidly deteriorated. In the first place, the dam- 
age to transport facilities in continental Europe 
became constantly greater under heavier bombard- 
ment from the air. Secondly, all available ca- 
pacity for the manufacture of equipment was ur- 
gently needed for military purposes. It therefore 
became physically impossible to constitute the 
equipment pool which Tacrr had recommended 
and the Inter-Allied Coordinating Committee had 
approved for the United Nations. Unrra, which 
was just getting started, was not yet in a position 
to place orders for transport equipment. More- 
over, supplying countries, like the United States, 
were unwilling to place orders for expensive and 
specialized items without some guaranty that one 
of the liberated countries at the appropriate time 
would take over the order. A limited number of 
countries could finance a few orders, but most of 
them were without the requisite foreign exchange 
or were unwilling to engage in heavy expenditures 
until they were in a position to estimate their needs 
more exactly. 

Meanwhile preparations were being completed 
for the liberation of Europe. In these circum- 
stances, the United States and the United Kingdom 
took the initiative in translating the technical pro- 
posals advanced by Tacrr into a draft interna- 
tional agreement for the organization of European 
transport. In a note dated December 21, 1943, the 
United States Government had expressed its ap- 
proval of the British proposal for the creation of 
a separate transport agency. The Special United 
States Committee on Inland Transport thereupon 
proceeded to examine the general questions in- 
volved with a view to determining United States 
interest and policy. 

In order to find an historical precedent, the Com- 
mittee made a study of the Allied Railway Mission, 
which had been set up by the Supreme Allied Com- 
mand on March 8, 1919, to insure prompt and 
efficient movement of joint relief supplies, par- 
ticularly in Italy and the Balkan countries, in the 
armistice period following World War I. The 
Committee found that while the Allied Railway 
Mission had apparently possessed adequate powers 
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to function efficiently in the period immediately 
following hostilities, it had not enjoyed sufficiently 
broad authority to cope subsequently with such 
intricate problems as the closing of boundaries 
and other arbitrary nationalistic actions. The 
Committee’s study of the Allied Railway Mission 
had a decisive bearing upon its later reeommenda- 
tion regarding the importance of having a highly 
unified distributing organization with strong 
central controls, over decentralized transport 
operations. 

One of the last acts of the Special United States 
Committee on Inland Transport before its dissolu- 
tion early in 1944 was the preparation of a docu- 
ment setting forth the interest of the United States 
in Europe’s inland-transport problem during (1) 
the period of military activity; (2) the transi- 
tional period when military authorities would 
relinquish some control over transport operations 
to civilian authorities; and (3) the long-run 
period when transport operations would be as- 
sumed by the national administrations. The Com- 
mittee also set forth in this document proposed 
methods for implementing these interests. As 
summarized by a new Department of State Com- 
mittee on Post-War Programs, the interest of the 
United States in Europe’s inland transport was 
confined primarily to questions of general eco- 
nomic policy rather than detailed organizational 
questions and technical operating matters. The 
Committee on Post-War Programs stated that the 
United States was directly interested in the effi- 
cient movement of relief supplies and other essen- 
tial shipments connected with the war or with the 
rehabilitation of areas devastated as a result of 
war, and for that reason had an interest in any 
agency set up to function during the military and 
transitional periods. Consequently, the United 
States should be represented on such agency but 
should not participate directly in any permanent 
European transport organization. 

The memorandum of the British Delegation in 
Tacir which had been submitted to the Depart- 
ment of State in the fall of 1943 for consideration 
in connection with the Unrra conference proposed 
that an independent international organization 
should be established which would be granted 
direct responsibility, by the territorial authorities 
concerned, for coordinating their transport sys- 
tems in order to insure priority for traffic of an 
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essential character. The British memorandum 
suggested that the organization be named the 
European Inland Transport Organization, that it 
consist of a Council and an Executive Board, and 
that it operate through regional offices. Suggested 
functions were “(a) The allocation for use of 
available transport equipment and materials 
whether recovered or obtained from the enemy or 
supplied from other sources and (b) the coordina- 
tion of traffic movements.” The British plan did 
not anticipate that the proposed European Inland 
Transport Organization would actually operate 
transport facilities, other than in exceptional 
cases. 

The Department of State, in its reply of Decem- 
ber 21, 1943, to the British proposal, not only 
expressed agreement on all counts, but suggested 
that the European Inland Transport Organiza- 
tion should have the additional authority to per- 
form “other functions which may be essential to 
insure the expeditious movement of international 
traffic.” The Department of State also supported 
the British suggestion that a tripartite planning 
committee be formed to set in motion the necessary 
preliminary machinery. From May 31 to June 
27, 1944, accordingly, British and United States 
Delegations, with observers from the Soviet Union 
and the Supreme Headquarters, Allied Expedi- 
tionary Forces (Suarr), held fifteen meetings in 
London and drew up a draft agreement, calling 
for the establishment of a European Inland Trans- 
port Organization on the above principles. The 
agreement was to be submitted to other interested 
governments for their approval. The United 
States was particularly interested in the setting 
up of the tripartite interim commission (corre- 
sponding to the planning Committee mentioned in 
the British memorandum) since it would assure 
Soviet-British-American collaboration during a 
crucial time. 


EITO Conference 


In spite of the necessity for immediate action, 
procedural delays prevented the calling of an in- 
ternational conference to study the proposed draft 
agreement until the fall of 1944. In response to a 
joint invitation from the United States and the 
United Kingdom, the representatives of 12 coun- 
tries convened in London on October 13, 1944, at a 
Conference on European Inland Transport.” 
They represented the same governments which 
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were members of Tacrr with the addition of the 
Soviet Union. The Danish Minister in London 
sent an observer to represent his Government. In 
addition, observers represented Suarr; the Su- 
preme Allied Command, Mediterranean Theater 
of Operations; the Allied Commission in Italy; 
the Allied Control Commission in Rumania; and 
Unrra. The Chairman of Tacrr was present in a 
personal capacity. 

The importance attached to the Erro conference 
is evidenced by the officials chosen to represent the 
participating governments. Without giving the 
entire list it is sufficient to mention that the Ameri- 
can Ambassador to Great Britain, John G. Wi- 
nant, headed the United States Delegation, and 
P. J. Noel-Baker, Parliamentary Secretary to the 
Ministry of War Transport, represented the 
United Kingdom. Major Generals M. V. Obydin 
and F. S. Badulin were the co-heads of the Soviet 
Delegations. Others were Viscount Alain Obert 
de Thieusies, in charge of commercial affairs in 
the Foreign Office of the Belgian Government in 
Exile, resident in London; Czechoslovak Deputy 
Prime Minister and Minister of Foreign Affairs 
Jan Masaryk; the Free French Ambassador in 
London, R. Massigli; General Demetrios T. N. 
Botzaris, representing Greece; A. J. Clasen, 
Luxembourg Chargé d’A ffaires in London; Dr. W. 
Huender, Chief of the Post-War Problems Section 
of the Netherlands Ministry of Foreign Affairs; 
Arne Sunde, Norwegian Minister of Shipping; 
K. Tyszka, former Polish Minister of Communi- 
cations; and Dr. Vladimir Rybar, Yugoslav Un- 
der Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs. Mr. 
Noel-Baker served as Chairman of the Con- 
ference.” 

Military authorities were keenly interested in 
the Conference because they wished to see an or- 
ganization established which would assume the 
following functions: 


1. Give technical advice relating to European 
transport problems and equipment requirements. 

2. Coordinate transportation in areas which the 
military authorities would wish to turn over to 
civil authorities. 

3. Assume responsibility for the allocation and 
distribution for use of surplus equipment made 
available by the occupying armies. 

4. Aid in the restitution of Allied equipment 
dispersed as a result of the war throughout Europe. 
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5. Assist in the rehabilitation of Allied trans- 
port systems. 


The full Conference met six times during Oc- 
tober 1944. The draft agreement which the Con- 
ference used as a basis for its deliberations was 
founded upon, and to a large extent incorporated, 
proposals emanating from the work done during 
the preceding two years by Tacrr. It contem- 
plated the establishment of an independent Euro- 
pean inland transport organization consisting of 
a Council on which all the member governments 
would be represented, an Executive Board of seven 
members, and an international staff. The national 
delegations revealed almost immediately the points 
of view to which they adhered thereafter. At the 
very first meeting, for example, the French and 
Greek Delegations emphasized the importance of 
distinguishing clearly between the functions of the 
proposed international organization and those of 
the national authorities and transport administra- 
tions. The smaller nations consistently favored 
an organization with one governing body, while 
the larger countries preferred an organization 
with a small effective governing board and a larger, 
more widely representative council. Many of the 
difficulties preventing agreement resulted from 
the dissident positions taken by the Soviet Delega- 
tion. For example, the Soviets wished to see an 
organization set up which would be without genu- 
ine authority, while the United States, the United 
Kingdom, and various continental governments 
favored an organization with considerable admin- 
istrative power. In the view of the United States, 
only a powerful organization could equitably dis- 
tribute surplus military equipment. As a result of 
Soviet insistence, however, the European Central 
Inland Transport Organization was subsequently 
established as a consultative agency rather than 
as an organ of management and operation. 

The Soviet Delegation also objected to the pro- 
posal that member governments of the transport 
organization obligate themselves to carry out the 
recommendations made by the centralized trans- 
port agency with regard to priority of traffic, 
basing their objection on the ground that this 
would represent an unwarranted interference with 
national prerogatives. The Conference considered 
this the most serious obstacle presented to it.” 
The cleavage resulting from the position taken by 
the Soviet Delegation at the Conference was in- 
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tensified when the Soviet Government on October 
29, 1944, sent notes to London and Washington 
stating that the Polish Committee of National 
Liberation had asked for representation at the 
Conference. The Soviet communications declared 
that unless the Polish Committee of National Lib- 
eration and not the Polish Government in Exile 
in London were recognized by the Conference, the 
Soviet Government could not participate further 
in its work. The United States and the United 
Kingdom replied that they hoped that the Soviet 
Delegation might be permitted to remain at the 
Conference. The United States note in particular 
stressed the technical character of the talks and 
pointed out the impropriety of allowing political 
questions to interfere with the Conference’s work. 
When all efforts to reconcile the Soviet point of 
view failed to break the stalemate, the United 
States Delegation suggested that the Conference 
be recessed. Having last met on October 27, 1944, 
the Conference did not reconvene until almost a 
year later. 


Provisional Organization for European Inland Transport 
(POEIT) 

The other nations, however, decided to hold in- 
formal meetings, and tried so far as possible to 
incorporate Soviet views in the revised text of the 
agreement, in the hope that the Soviet Union 
would eventually be included. These informal 
discussions continued throughout the fall of 1944 
and into the spring of 1945. By that time, the 
western European countries had been liberated, 
the collapse of Germany had begun, and Allied 
military authorities were ready to turn the opera- 
tion of their lines of communication over to an 
international body. On May 8, 1945, the Govern- 
ments of Belgium, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States signed an agreement which had 
the effect of bringing the European Inland Trans- 
port Organization into being at least so far as the 
territories under their authority in continental 
Europe were concerned.” The limited agency 
thus created bore the name “Provisional Organi- 
zation for European Inland Transport” (Porrr) 
and was to be terminated as soon as full agreement 
could be reached with regard to the more definitive 
European Inland Transport Organization. It 
was the primary purpose of Poerr to integrate the 
operations of the railways, waterways, and truck- 
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ing lines of Europe by providing member govern- 
ments with advice and to assist in the assurance 
of a fair allocation of equipment among the dif- 
ferent countries. Poxrr had no authority. It was 
an advisory and consultative agency, the structure 
of which followed closely that of the proposed 
European Inland Transport Organization. The 
seven signatory governments were each repre- 
sented on its Provisional Council, and its Pro- 
visional Executive consisted of five officials, two 
appointed by the Council and the remaining three 
nominated by France, the United Kingdom, and 
the United States. Professor Hondelink became 
chief officer, with the title of Director General. 
With the creation of the Provisional Organiza- 
tion, the work of Tacrr drew to a close. Its fifty- 
second and last meeting was held on May 30, 
1945.° With the termination of Tacrr, many of 
the officials who had been associated with trans- 
port planning transferred to the Provisional 
Organization, thus assuring a continuity in the 
handling of the pertinent problems. 

During the approximately five months of its 
existence, the Provisional Organization performed 
many useful services in effecting the revival of in- 
land transport in Europe. Regional offices were 
established in Paris, Brussels, and The Hague, 
with an agency in Luxembourg. These offices 
made initial contacts with all authorities con- 
cerned with inland-transport matters and were 
instrumental in assisting member governments in 
a number of ways, including the procurement of 
equipment and supplies from the United States 
and Canada. The Provisional Organization also 
worked out a plan of collaboration with the mili- 
tary authorities in the American, British, and 
French zones of occupation in Germany and com- 
piled a mass of useful information regarding the 
supplies of transport equipment and materials 
which could be made available to the western 
European countries. 


ll. Establishment of the European Central In- 
land Transport Organization (ECITO) 


The Soviet Union was informed immediately 
of the establishment of the Provisional Organiza- 
tion for European Inland Transport and was in- 
vited to send an observer to the Organization’s 
meetings. The Soviets were also advised that the 
Erro conference had never been officially dissolved 
and was therefore still in existence, and that Soviet 
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cooperation was desired. On July 11, 1945, after 
the question of Polish representation had been 
clarified, the United States and the United King- 
dom sent a joint note to the Soviet Government 
stating that they were disposed to invite the Polish 
Provisional Government of National Unity to send 
a representative to the Conference deliberations. 
As a result, the full Conference reconvened at 
London on August 24, 1945.27 


ECITO Agreement 


The long-awaited agreement establishing a 
European Central Inland Transport Organization 
was signed on September 27, 1945, by representa- 
tives of Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Greece, 
Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Yugo- 
slavia, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the Soviet Union. During the preceding dis- 
cussions, the name of the organization had been 
changed to include the word “central” in its title. 
It was not thought that any confusion would arise 
which would lead to the organization being re- 
garded as dealing primarily with central European 
countries; on the other hand experience showed 
that organizations were apt to be known by their 
initials. The abbreviation Ecrro would be easier 
to pronounce in the various languages than Erro.” 
Poland signed the Ecrro agreement on October 1, 
1945,”° and Denmark on December 6, 1945, bringing 
the number of signatories up to 13. All but three 
of these governments, i. e., Czechoslovakia, France, 
and Norway, also signed on September 27, 1945, a 
second document, relating to traffic on inland wa- 
terways. The member Governments of the Provi- 
sional Organization likewise signed on September 
27 a protocol transferring the records, assets, and 
liabilities of that agency to Ecrro. 

In general the agreement setting up Ecrto in- 
cluded the text of the draft agreement, as it stood 
at the time when the Provisional Organization 
came into being. The most important of the 
changes consisted in more detailed provisions for 
the international character and legal capacity of 
the organization and the exclusion of the right of 
the organization to make recommendations relat- 
ing to the international government of waterways 
of international concern. The operating-pool 
concept had been disapproved in earlier discus- 
sions, and Ecrro was expressly forbidden to own 
equipment (except for its own internal or demon- 
stration purposes) without the unanimous ap- 
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proval of the member Governments (article IV, 
paragraph 1). The pool concept, however, was 
the basis for the provisions in the agreement on 
allocation and distribution of transport equip- 
ment and material. Under these provisions, the 
organization was empowered to “determine the 
allocation, or distribution for use to Governments 
in Continental Europe, on such conditions as it 
may deem necessary, of such transport equipment 
and material as may be made available for this 
purpose by the Allied Commanders-in-Chief, by 
Occupation Authorities, or by agencies of any one 
or more of the United Nations . . .” (article VII, 
paragraph 5). 

The agreement provided that the agency should 
exercise its functions in all territories of conti- 
nental Europe under the authority or control of 
its member Governments, but not including terri- 
tory of the United Kingdom and the Soviet Union 
(article XII, paragraph 3). Article XIV of the 
agreement emphasized the temporary character of 
Ecrro by providing for the participation of mem- 
ber Governments for a period of two years from 
the date of signature. After that time the agree- 
ment might be amended, suspended, or terminated 
by a two-thirds vote of the Council. Otherwise it 
would remain in force subject to the right of any 
member Government to withdraw after six 
months’ notice in writing given at any time after 
March 27, 1947. 


Structure of ECITO 


The agreement of September 27, 1945, fixed the 
structure of the organization which it created. 
The agreement provided for a Council, consisting 
of one representative from each member Govern- 
ment, as the policy-forming body exercising over- 
all control of the agency’s activities. The agree- 
ment stipulated that the Council should meet not 
less than twice a year and might be convened as 
often as was found necessary (article III, para- 
graph3). Inthe prewar railway associations, vot- 
ing power depended upon the length of lines op- 
erated or the volume of participation in the trafic 
governed by the pertinent regulation. In the 
Ecrro Council, by contrast, where voting was by 
simple majority, each country had the same voice 
in formulating policy regardless of the size of the 
transport system operated in its territory (article 
III, paragraph 2). This approach represented a 
democratic innovation in this technical field. It is 
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also noteworthy that in joining Ecrro the Soviet 
Government made an exception to the general 
Soviet policy of not participating in the work of 
international agencies governed by the principle 
of majority rather than unanimity rule. 

The second organ provided for in the Ecrro 
agreement was an Executive Board consisting of 
seven members appointed by the Council, four 
upon nominations to be made by France, the 
United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and the United 
States, with the remaining three members ap- 
pointed on a one-year rotational basis representing 
the other member Governments (article III, para- 
graphs 5, 6, 7,8). In actual practice, these three 
members represented Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
and Poland during the entire two years of Ecrro’s 
life. It was the duty of the Executive Board, as 
the day-to-day operating body, to apply the broad 
policies laid down by the Council to practical 
transport matters and in the intervals between 
sessions of the Council to guide the administrative 
and technical work of Ecrro. <A Director Gen- 
eral was to direct the technical and administrative 
work of the organization in conformity with poli- 
cies of the Executive Board, and he was to be as- 
sisted by a staff and regional offices. In addition, 
most of the member Governments appointed rep- 
resentatives to consult with the Director General 
and the Executive Board, as provided by para- 
graphs 5-8 of article III of the agreement. 

The headquarters of the European Central In- 
land Transport Organization were located at first 
in London, where its predecessor, Porrr, had func- 
tioned. The Ecrro Council, however, at its second 
meeting on January 15, 1946, decided to relocate its 
headquarters in Paris so as to be nearer to the 
scene of its operations. The move was made in 
June 1946, the London Office thereafter becoming 
one of the regional offices. Other regional offices 
were located in Brussels, The Hague, Luxembourg, 
Oslo, Praha, Warsaw, and Washington. 


ECITO Functions 


In the words of the preamble to the Ecrro agree- 
ment, “upon the liberation of the territories of the 
United Nations in Europe, and upon the occupa- 
tion of the territories of the enemy in Europe” it 
would be expedient, in the interest of the common 
military needs of the United Nations, as well as in 
the interest of the social and economic progress of 
Europe, “to provide for co-ordination both in the 


movement of traffic and in the allocation of trans- 
port equipment and material with a view to en- 
suring the best possible movement of supplies both 
for military forces and the civil population and 
the speedy repatriation of displaced persons, and 
also with a view to creating conditions in which 
the normal movement of traffic can be more rapidly 
resumed.” Article I of the agreement provided 
that the transport organization would act as a “co- 
ordinating and consultative organ”, taking steps 
to utilize “all means of transport for the improve- 
ment of communications” and providing “assist- 
ance to the Allied Commanders-in-Chief, and to 
the Occupation Authorities set up by the Govern- 
ments of the United Nations to maintain and im- 
prove the carrying capacity of transport.” Ecrro 
was not endowed with any executive functions. 
It did not have responsibility for operating the 
various transport systems of Europe. As the 


Ecrro agreement stated, “it remains the task of 
each member Government to provide for the effi- 
cient operation of the transport systems in Conti- 
nental Europe for which it is responsible . . .” 
(article VII, paragraph 13). 

The Ecrro function may be summarized as that 
of helping others to help themselves, insuring co- 


ordination between national efforts whenever 
necessary, and in cases of conflict bringing the 
parties together with a view to seeking an equit- 
able solution. Ecrro was to fulfil its functions as 
a “co-ordinating and consultative” agency prin- 
cipally by advising the governments which par- 
ticipated in the work of the organization. Its 
counterparts were the government departments in 
charge of foreign relations and the departments in 
charge of transportation in the individual coun- 
tries. By the terms of its reference, Ecrro activi- 
ties were to consist primarily of transmitting rec- 
ommendations to the governments concerned and 
to transportation agencies. While the agreement 
used different language for the obligations of the 
governments in regard to such recommendations, 
the general understanding expressed in this docu- 
ment required the participating governments to 
give all possible consideration to those recom- 
mendations (article VIII). 

The Ecrro charter took for its basis the assump- 
tion that Ecrro would function as an emergency 
body, guiding the national governments and their 
transport administrations over the difficult period 
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of adjustment from war to peace. Its functions 
were accordingly of two kinds: (1) those involv- 
ing urgent problems to be solved if possible in the 
emergency period following the cessation of hostil- 
ities; and (2) those involving problems likely to 
carry over into the normal postwar period. 
Among the functions in the first category may be 
listed : * 


1. Aiding member governments to satisfy their 
needs by the collection of relevant information 
and by the temporary or permanent allocation and 
distribution of available transport equipment and 
material. 

2. Arranging for a census and for the identifi- 
cation and restitution of transport equipment 
either taken by the enemy or dispersed as a result 
of war conditions. 

3. Coordinating the movement of essential in- 
ternational traffic during the period of shortage 
by the promotion of cooperation between the 
various railway administrations and between the 
various means of transport. 

4. Organizing provisionally certain forms of 
international road transport. 


The functions falling within the second, or 
longer-term, category included the following: 


1. Unifying tariffs, terms, and conditions of 
transport as they affect transport of an inter- 
national character and establishing a principle for 
the computation of fair tariffs. 

2. Inaugurating, mainfaining, modifying, re- 
suming, or terminating international arrange- 
ments for through operation of railways and for 
the exchange of rolling stock. 

3. Establishing a unified clearing system for 
traffic operations between countries. 

4. Organizing traffic on navigable waterways. 

5. Studying measures designed to assure the 
reestablishment and improvement of the means of 
transport. 


Liaison With Occupation Authorities and International 
Organizations 

Under its charter Ecrro was directed to “pro- 
vide all possible assistance to the Allied Com- 
manders-in-Chief in meeting their needs for trans- 
port facilities and improving the use of these 
facilities for the successful fulfilment of military 
requirements.” (article VII, paragraph 20). 
To carry out this function, Ecrro created as a 
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special division the Office for Relations with Mili- 
tary and Occupation Authorities (Ormoa).” This 
office began its work in Brussels in September 1945, 
with branches successively set up in Rome, Frank- 
furt, Duisburg, and Berlin. In November 1946, 
the head office of Ormoa was transferred to Paris. 

Relationships between Ecrro and the military 
and occupation authorities revolved around prob- 
lems arising from the restitution of transport 
equipment, priorities in the use of transport 
routes, and the distribution of excess and surplus 
property. Among the problems which were 
settled as a result of Ormoa’s initiative, there may 
be mentioned the repatriation on a progressive 
scale of 460 British Army locomotives stationed in 
France and Belgium and the sale of 320 of them 
to the Netherlands; the forwarding of railway 
rolling stock and road-transport equipment, pro- 
cured by Unrra, to Poland, Czechoslovakia, Yugo- 
slavia, and Greece; the return to France of a large 
number of railroad tank cars from the British and 
American zones of Germany ; and the hiring of 50 
German tank cars by the Netherlands. 

The Ormoa office in Rome contributed to the 
restoration of Italian railways by giving advice, 
making recommendations, and establishing con- 
tacts between civilian and military authorities, as 
well as by mediating in controversial issues. The 
Rome office also took a leading part in the resump- 
tion of international traffic in southern Europe and 
was active in two particular fields, namely, the 
settlement of traffic problems in the zone of Trieste 
and the investigation of surplus equipment in the 
Middle East for the purpose of making it avail- 
able to European countries. This latter task was 
accomplished by a mission sent to Cairo expressly 
for the purpose. 

The presence of occupation authorities, particu- 
larly in Germany, and the absence of any cen- 
tralized German transport agency introduced a 
new factor into the European transport situation 
during the transition period after hostilities 
ended. Ecrro in many ways facilitated the task 
of the occupation authorities, one of its closest 
ties with them being manifested in connection 
with the movement of coal from Germany into 
western Europe. The supply of coal from the 
Ruhr was governed largely by one factor—trans- 
portation. Efficient transportation was needed so 
that once mined, the coal could be distributed to 
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the areas where it was required. In reverse, effi- 
cient transportation was needed to get food into 
the Ruhr so that the miners could maintain a high 
level of individual output. In order to solve these 
and other interrelated problems the Governments 
of Belgium, Denmark, France, Greece, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, Norway, Turkey, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States signed an 
agreement on January 4, 1946, creating a Euro- 
pean Coal Organization. The purpose of this 
Organization was the promotion of the supply and 
equitable distribution of coal and of scarce coal- 
mining supplies and equipment.” 

At the request of the European Coal Organiza- 
tion, Ecrro was instrumental in correlating rail 
and water movements of coal to the end that not 
only coal but oil, wheat, and other basic products 
were moved in appreciably larger quantities than 
would otherwise have been the case. Ecrro also 
collaborated with the European Coal Organization 
in making a study designed to reduce the cross 
haul of coal by supplying each country from the 
nearest source.” 

Other international organizations with which 
Ecrro established and maintained close relations 
included Unrra, the Emergency Economic Com- 
mission for Europe, the International Labor 
Office, the International Chamber of Commerce, 
the International Railway Union, the Interna- 
tional Passenger Train Timetable Conference, the 
International Transport Committee, the Central 
Rhine Navigation Commission, the Temporary 
Committee for Rhine Traffic, and the principal 
bodies dealing with road transport, such as the 
Federated Carriers’ Association, and the Luxem- 
bourg Administration of Roads and Bridges.”’ 


Ili. ECITO Activities 
Supply of Transport Material 


The first meeting of the Ecrro Council took place 
on October 12, 1945.% The Executive Board met 
first on October 16, and appointed as Director 
General Professor Hondelink, who remained in 
that position throughout the life of Ecrro.” 
Since the most important limiting factor in the 
restoration of European inland transport was 
the critical shortage in transport equipment, Ecrro 
undertook to supply the deficiency resulting from 
the outright destruction caused by war. During 
the period of Axis domination of continental 
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Europe, large amounts of equipment and material 
had been taken away from the occupied areas and 
used in other parts of the Axis domain. The 
western countries in particular had been stripped 
of locomotives, cars, rails, and other items for 
use in Germany and intheeast. In the last phases 
of liberation, Allied bombing and sabotage also 
wreaked severe damage on both stationary and 
mobile transport equipment. The Provisional 
Organization for European Inland Transport had 
made a beginning in the matter of supply, but at 
the time when Ecrto came into being, rail capacity 
in Europe was still far below requirements, inland 
waterways were still obstructed, and equipment 
was in poor condition for lack of repair or because 
of obsolescence. 

Military and occupation authorities represented 
the most important source from which to obtain 
additional transport equipment and materials, as 
the Allied armies brought large quantities of 
transport equipment into continental Europe for 
the conduct of the war. This equipment consisted 
of entire railroads, thousands of box cars, and all 
types of vehicles. As the war area diminished, 
much of this equipment and material became sur- 
plus to the armies’ needs. Under an arrangement 
made with the United States Office of Foreign 
Liquidation Commission (Ortc), Ecrro played an 
important role in the disposal of American surplus 
transport materials. Through the instrumental- 
ity of Ecrro more than 13,000 American freight 
cars and more than 1,000 American locomotives 
were added to the European rolling-stock parks.” 
Through a special committee set up in London 
under the auspices of Ecrro in the spring of 1947, 
arrangements were made for the disposal of Brit- 
ish Army’s transport surpluses. By thus bringing 
buyer and seller together, adjusting demand to 
supply, and obtaining priorities, nearly 16,000 
British freight cars and 120 British locomotives 
were obtained.” 

The supplies obtained from military sources 
were not limited to rail equipment. They included 
many lorries, tractors, tires, tugs, and other craft, 
as well as bridging materials. Special mention 
should be made of the supply of motor vehicles and 
their accessories. While the other means of trans- 
port were in the crippled state in which war left 
them, road transport could begin to function al- 
most at once. For this reason, Ecrro immediately 
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concentrated upon supplying the vehicles, fuel, 
tires, and spare parts needed and finding a tem- 
porary solution in the use of military surplus ma- 
terial (including buses). As there were virtually 
no spare parts available for the numerous dam- 
aged road vehicles on the continent, Ecrro under- 
took to teach repair techniques, such as welding 
and the remachining of damaged parts. This was 
done particularly in Belgium, France, and the 
Netherlands through the acquisition, staffing, and 
sending of demonstration vans into those coun- 
tries.” 

In addition to helping its member governments 
and their transport administrations obtain army 
surpluses, Ecrro also assisted them in buying new 
transport equipment and materials, the manufac- 
ture and supply of which were under the strict 
control of the governments of the supplying coun- 
tries, chiefly the United States, Canada, and the 
United Kingdom. Ecrro also aided Unrra in the 
procurement of new transport equipment which 
was distributed in countries unable to finance their 
own orders. 

All these efforts to help member governments to 
meet their requirements for transport equipment 
made a solid contribution to the reestablishment 
of traffic in Europe. Most of the necessary initial 
work was completed by the end of 1946, at which 
time the specialized personnel assigned by Ecrro 
to handle the details and assure the day-to-day 
deliveries could be reassigned to other duties. 


Restoring Normal International Rail Transport 


A main anxiety of the transport experts in plan- 
ning for the restoration of European inland trans- 
port centered around the expected shortage of loco- 
motives, freight cars, and railroad equipment in 
general on the continent after liberation. Al- 
though Tacrr officials had expended a good deal 
of effort in trying to obtain authorization during 
the war years for the procurement of a number of 
standardized engines and other items for use in 
the immediate post-liberation years, these efforts 
were only partially successful. They failed mostly 
because the continental governments hoped to get 
all that they wanted out of Germany and because 
each government was unwilling to accept standard 
equipment, preferring instead to utilize its own 
types and styles. At liberation, therefore, only 
what was found on the Continent plus some mili- 
tary stock was available. 
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Even when there is no shortage of rolling stock, 
international transport is always faced with a 
problem of considerable importance in the ex- 
change of vehicles between countries. In prewar 
days, each railway administration which owned 
its rolling stock used its own cars in international 
traffic, since any car sent abroad was speedily re- 
turned. Special regulations, the best known of 
which was the regolaménto internaziondle veicoli 
(Riv), provided for automatic return to the rail- 
way of origin. When a loaded car was dispatched, 
is was returned also loaded, if possible. If it could 
not be loaded, it was returned empty. As the 
transit and destination administrations paid the 
owning administration for the use of its rolling 
stock, and the rate increased progressively with 
the time spent by a car on the system of each ad- 
ministration, cars sent outside a national territory 
did not remain abroad for long periods. 

The war naturally disrupted this system. In 
the first period after liberation, transport officials 
in Suazr pooled all stock, used it where needed, 
and when accumulations developed in one area, re- 
stored the balance by ad hoc measures, through 
regularly organized meetings. Despite these 
measures, a very large proportion of the rolling 
stock was outside its country of origin when Ecrro 
began to operate. Acute shortages complicated 
the situation, which appeared all the more critical 
as transport authorities realized the heavy de- 
mands which would be made on rolling stock be- 
cause of the increased nonmilitary traffic all over 
the continent, and not necessarily along recognized 
army lines of communications. Most acute was 
the problem with respect to the movement of traffic 
to the occupied zones of Germany, where there 
were heavy shipments and cars were exchanged at 
frontiers in a haphazard manner. 

Despite the efforts of competent military au- 
thorities, the supplying of cars for the coal fields 
in Germany proved to be a difficult problem. 
Reintroduction of normal exchange methods was 
impossible, as conflicting claims arose regarding 
the ownership of cars, dispersals were widespread, 
and remarkings were extensive. On the initiative 
of the French Representative on the Inter-Allied 
Railway Commission in Paris, ways and means 
were studied looking toward a balanced exchange 
of cars at least until the Riv regulations could 
be reapplied.“ A partial solution was devised at 
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two conferences held in Paris during August and 
September 1945. As a result, a Wagon Exchange 
Commission was formed, with an Ecrro official as 
chairman, on which representatives of the na- 
tional railway administrations and the occupation 
authorities were brought together. It was the aim 
of this Ecrro-linked Commission to balance any 
disequilibrium caused by the movement of loaded 
vehicles across boundaries, by arranging for com- 
pensatory movements; to see that the supply of 
railroad cars in each country was always suf- 
ficiently high to cover the special needs of inter- 
national transit; and to insure the progressive re- 
patriation of rolling stock preparatory to a grad- 
ual return to the Riv. These objectives were 
made possible by having each railway supply at 
a given date by wire or telephone an indication of 
the gains and losses over a fixed period for the dif- 
ferent types of cars—covered (box cars), open 
(gondolas), and flat. Each railway was also 
asked to check the cars passed in and out at each 
frontier station, the systems which operate along 
the perimeter of a country being responsible for a 
car-for-car exchange with the outside railways. 
In order to avoid controversies, it was arranged 
that stations on both sides of the frontier would 
agree on the number of cars exchanged before 
sending their lists to the Commission. To insure 
gradual repatriation, each system was requested to 
load where possible in wagons going to the home 
country. 

As it was realized that each railway would claim 
to be worse off than all the others and that there 
would be a dispute as to the levels actually allo- 
cated, it was arranged that sole responsibility for 
maintaining the balance at the approved level 
would rest with the Commission. In order, how- 
ever, that the balance of cars might be revised 
from time to time to bring the figure into relation- 
ship with changing conditions, governmental 
transport and economic representatives joined 
with railway-management representatives in 
meetings called for this purpose. Thus the levels 
for Belgium and France were adjusted to reflect 
increased stocks acquired by those countries from 
outside sources, and the level for Germany was 
revised to take into account stock which had fallen 
out of repair. As railroads in the Netherlands 
were only half in operation when the car-exchange 
machinery became effective, it became necessary to 
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make an adjustment upward to reflect a fully 
operative system. The Wagon Exchange Com- 
mission did not cover all frontiers of Europe, but 
only certain contiguous boundaries of Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, France, Italy, Luxem- 
bourg, the Netherlands, and the American, 
British, and French occupation zones in Germany. 
The Commission worked so well, however, that at 
a meeting held at Praha from April 10-11, 
1947, attended by representatives of the railway 
administrations of Austria, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and the Soviet zone of occupation in Ger- 
many, it was decided to set up a similar Wagon 
Exchange Commission for Central Europe. 
This Commission met for the first time on May 27, 
1947. Its members included officials from the 
railway administrations of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Poland, Rumania, Yugoslavia, the Soviet zone of 
Germany, and, for certain frontiers, the military 
zones of Austria, Italy, and Czechoslovakia. 
Liaison between the two wagon exchange com- 
missions was maintained through Ecrro.* The 
foregoing arrangements, in which Ecrro par- 
ticipated, not only kept all available cars moving 
but kept them moving under load. In addition to 
helping to maintain the railroad-car level of each 
country, it assured a gradual repatriation of cars 
to owner systems. It thus effectively contributed 
to the economic rehabilitation of transport over 
a large area. 

While helping to supply the most urgent needs 
for rolling stock, Ecrro considered it important to 
support the efforts which the railways were mak- 
ing to start passenger trains running again. Ecrro 
called a conference for this purpose, which met 
in Brussels on October 22, 1945. At this conference 
a first step was taken toward simplifying frontier 
formalities for passenger trains, and the founda- 
tions were laid for reviving the International Pas- 
senger Timetable Conference.* 


Tabulation and Restitution of Rolling Stock 


Article VII, paragraph 7, of the Ecrro agree- 
ment stated : “The Organization shall at the earli- 
est practicable time arrange through the member 
Governments for a census of rolling-stock in Con- 
tinental Europe and of such other transport equip- 
ment and material there as may appear necessary 
for the proper discharge of its functions.” Ecrro 
began its activities in this field by arranging a 
census first of rolling stock in western Europe only, 
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to clarify the confusion over the alleged disappear- 
ance of cars into the military zones. 

This was followed by a three-day conference, 
sponsored by Ecrro at Brussels on December 4, 5, 
and 6, 1945, where a complete European census was 
planned, covering passenger, freight, and loco- 
motive rolling stock and including idle stock, 
whether damaged or on blocked sidings.’ Bel- 
gium, France, Greece, Luxembourg, the Nether- 
lands, Norway, the United Kingdom, Poland, and 
Yugoslavia sent representatives to this conference, 
as did Switzerland and Sweden. All four of the 
occupied zones of Germany—British, French, So- 
viet, and American—were represented by their 
transport chiefs. Rumania had an observer pres- 
ent in the person of an official from the British 
Military Mission in that country. Hungary and 
Bulgaria were not represented. 

The census of railway stock, arranged for by the 
December conference, was conducted in February 
and March 1946, but failure on the part of a num- 
ber of countries to participate prevented the com- 
pletion of this essential task. Poland, Yugoslavia, 
and the Soviet zone of occupation in Germany did 
not cooperate, and although plans were made to 
have Rumania, Hungary, and Bulgaria partici- 
pate, these countries also never supplied any in- 
formation. Complete returns were received, how- 
ever, from a considerable number of countries, in- 
cluding Austria, Belgium, France, Greece, Italy, 
Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Luxembourg, the Neth- 
erlands, and Norway. The British, American, and 
French zones of Germany also sent in returns. In 
all, more than a million vehicles were individually 
recorded. Ecrro directed this operation through 
an International Census Commission, assisted by 
a Special Census Committee. 

As many of the vehicles had either been relet- 
tered or transferred under compulsion, identifica- 
tion—a prelude to restitution—presented several 
problems. Ecrro raised the question of proper 
identification at the meeting of the International 
Census Commission in August 1946, as a result of 
which the Commission decided to interest itself in 
the work and changed its name to International 
Census and Identification Commission. This 
Commission later undertook an operation unprec- 
edented in railway history, namely, the examina- 
tion, identification, marking, and cataloging of 
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the whole of the European vehicle stock, amount- 
ing to some 1,500,000 vehicles.* 

A complete census of all continental Europe 
would have gone a long way in restoring some 
order in the European transport picture as Ecrro 
proposed by means of the data resulting from the 
census to adjust available stocks to minimum re- 
quirements of each country or zone, and to begin 
a program of rational restitution and distribution 
of whatever stock the allied armies might release 
even on a temporary basis. 

Ecrro, however, planned to take another census 
of rolling stock to cover central Europe. A fresh 
census likewise was planned for the countries com- 
prising western Europe. Ecrro scheduled these 
activities for September 1947. As Ecrro had by 
then ceased to function actively, these two impor- 
tant activities became the responsibility of the 
successor transport agency. 


Wagon Repair Working Party 


Equally important to the restoration of inter- 
national railway traffic was the matter of keeping 
what equipment there was in good repair and max- 
imum working condition. Asa rule, countries are 
reluctant to repair foreign stock except for emer- 
gency use. Moreover, if left at frontiers, damaged 
cars run the risk of being lost. In order, therefore, 
to bring urgent repair problems to the attention of 
national governments and occupation authorities, 
Ecrro organized a Wagon Repair Working Party, 
which held 12 meetings from February 26, 1946, 
to July 22, 1947. This group fostered coopera- 
tion between technicians and railway administra- 
tions. It kept all parties concerned fully informed 
on the importance of giving priority to the pro- 
curement of raw materials needed in the repair of 
railway rolling stock and for the rehabilitation of 
workshops. It also kept alive a realization of the 
necessity for recruiting personnel for this type of 
work. Statistics compiled by the Wagon Repair 
Working Party showed the state of repair of roll- 
ing-stock fleets and provided a sound foundation 
for computing the amount of rolling stock which 
could be counted upon for actual use. As in the 
case of car-exchange commissions, the Wagon 
Repair Working Party rendered invaluable serv- 
ice in expediting the repatriation of displaced 
rolling stock by recommending that damaged cars 
be returned to their country of origin without cost 
and by pressing for the loading of cars at frontiers 
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with foods destined for their home countries, 
where possible. 


Other Working Parties 


Another basic problem connected with the inter- 
national movement of supplies stemmed directly 
from the presence of military occupation authori- 
ties in Europe. These occupation authorities re- 
quired that programs of freight traffic in transit 
through the occupied areas be forwarded to them 
in advance for acceptance. With the limited 
means of transport available, this meant receiving, 
tabulating, and passing upon bids and requests 
for the exchange of traffic across the occupied 
zones. In order to collect data each month on the 
international requirements of the different coun- 
tries for movements of freight through the occu- 
pied zones of Germany, Austria, and Italy, Ecrro 
organized what was known as an International 
Movements Program Meeting.” The sittings of 
this body were held in London to facilitate attend- 
ance of representatives from such shipper organ- 
izations as Unrra, the Emergency Economic 
Committee for Europe, and the European Coal 
Organization.“ In addition, government officials 
as well as representatives of the occupation author- 
ities and of other interested organizations attend- 
ed. These sittings established movement pro- 
grams showing the nature and importance of 
each shipment and, if necessary, its priority. The 
International Movements Program Meeting did 
not fix the details but simply planned what 
through traffic should move. 

A Bids and Acceptance Meeting (Brpac) which 
was sponsored by Ecrro examined the capacity of 
the various routes, decided upon itineraries, and 
made a judicious division among the various 
means of transport.” Asa result of the activities 
of the International Movements Program Meeting 
and of the Bids and Acceptance Meeting, over 
24,000 trains and 1,750,000 tons of waterway traffic 
were covered by planned and controlled programs 
up to June 1947. The scope of the Brnac meetings 
was progressively widened until they became a 
forum for the exchange of information and the 
discussion of current difficulties, such as questions 
involved in the census, identification, and restitu- 
tion of transport equipment and the repair of 
rolling stock. 

Thinking with regard to all these problems was 


brought to a focus and coordinated by a Current 
Movements Problem Conference (Ecrmor), which 
was also organized by Ecrro. This group met 
monthly from the end of 1945 to March 1947, 
usually at Paris, but from time to time in other 
European capitals, according to requirements. 

Ecrro did not regard these periodic meetings as 
anything more than a temporary means of facili- 
tating international collaboration in the interest 
of reviving international shipments. Neverthe- 
less a spirit of technical solidarity developed 
which made possible the achievement of significant 
results. The mere periodical juxtaposition of offi- 
cials knowing all sides of the problem of inter- 
national transport greatly aided in the formula- 
tion of definitive statements of difficulties and 
needs and made it possible to agree quickly by 
common consent about many problems the solu- 
tion of which might otherwise have taken months. 
Apart from facilitating liaison, the sole reason for 
Ecrto chairmanship of these groups was to insure 
in all discussions a tenor of objectivity and im- 
partiality. 

Some examples of the work accomplished by the 
periodical meetings sponsored by Ecrro would 
include: * 

1. Development of monthly programs for inter- 
national traffic through the occupation zones from 
a figure of 120,000 tons to approximately 1,300,000 
tons, excluding movements of coal from the Ruhr 
and Saar. 

2. Arrangement for the regulation of coal trans- 
port from the Ruhr, the routing of about two- 
thirds of coal exports by inland waterways greatly 
relieving the pressure on the railways. 

3. Taking the initiative in opening routes for 
express freight trains in Germany, thus aiding in 
the carriage of foodstuffs from the Scandinavian 
countries to eastern and southern Europe. 

4. Giving temporary help to the United States 
zone in Germany by arranging temporary loans of 
rolling stock. 

5. Avoiding bottlenecks in maritime ports by 
appropriate routing of oversea arrivals. 


Travel Over International Highways 


Before World War II, commercial highway 
transport in Europe was overwhelmingly national 
and short haul in character. The increased use of 
road as distinguished from rail transport, how- 
ever, offered a partial remedy for Europe’s heavy 
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postwar needs in transport. As the availability of 
supplies on the continent increased, road transport 
could play an important role by facilitating the 
movement of perishable foodstuffs and other goods. 
Ecrro helped to establish a considerable amount of 
such international highway transport not only by 
assisting in an equitable distribution of surplus 
army vehicles but also by introducing a system of 
mutual assistance in the servicing of vehicles and 
in the supply of gas and oil. Ecrro devoted its 
activity at first to insuring highway transport of 
fish and other food products between the North 
Sea ports and Czechoslovakia, later to traffic be- 
tween Scandinavia and central Europe, and gen- 
erally to the difficult problem of long-distance 
transit by truck through Germany. Conferences 
held under Ecrro sponsorship provided an oppor- 
tunity for representatives of governments and 
zone authorities to discuss such questions as per- 
mits, fuel, provisioning, and accommodation.“ 

Ecrro further considered that the resumption 
of private motor traffic, especially for official or 
essential business purposes, was of definite advan- 
tage to European economic recovery. In the 
course of special conferences held in Brussels on 
February 21, 1946, and in Paris on January 15, 
1947, an international system was set up for gaso- 
line coupons, which rendered conspicuous service 
to motorists traveling in countries having a ration- 
ing system.* 

Finally, Ecrro performed a most interesting 
task in coordinating railroad and highway trans- 
port with respect to the movement of supplies into 
Germany. At the request of the occupation au- 
thorities, Ecrro was given the task of reviewing 
the applications of entrepreneurs who wished to 
organize international road services through Ger- 
many and of forwarding proposals on the subject 
to the occupation authorities. This procedure in- 
volved at one time some 85 buses, 852 trucks, and 
508 trailers for use in regular services.“ 
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Before the war the great waterways of Europe— 
the Rhine, Elbe, Danube, Oder, and the Kiel Ca- 
nal—supported a traffic in excess of 150 million 
tons of shipping a year. The prompt opening of 
the principal European rivers to international 
navigation after the liberation would have facili- 
tated the movement of grain, lumber, petroleum, 
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and foodstuffs to needy peoples. The United 
States felt that a concerted effort should be made 
by the Allied governments to free these important 
means of communication and was prepared to co- 
operate in such an undertaking by directing its 
engineering forces in Europe to work with others 
in restoring navigation and communication facil- 
ities as quickly as possible. Uwnrra also felt that 
it would be a great assistance if relief supplies 
could be moved along the rivers to liberated areas. 

Two factors contributed to the waterway prob- 
lem and prevented Ecrro from accomplishing more 
effective results: (1) the lack of an effective central 
transport organization for Germany and (2) fail- 
ure on the part of the occupying powers to come 
to an agreement regarding the common use of the 
international rivers. At the Potsdam conference 
in the summer of 1945 when conversations were 
going on in London regarding the coordination of 
European inland transport, President Truman 
proposed acceptance by the United States, Great 
Britain, and the Soviet Union of the principle of 
unrestricted navigation on inland waterways bor- 
dering on two or more states and the establishment 
of interim international commissions for Europe’s 
international waterways. Secretary of State 
James F. Byrnes submitted a similar proposal re- 
garding unrestricted navigation on the inland 
waterways of Europe to the Council of Foreign 
Ministers at its First Session in London in Sep- 
tember 1945. The Council’s discussions ran con- 
currently with those of the Erro Conference. The 
United States Delegations both at Potsdam and 
later in London keenly regretted that the pro- 
posals for the creation of international commis- 
sions and unrestricted use of waterways were not 
productive of positive action. 

The Ecrro agreement reflected the results of 
these unsuccessful proposals as article VII, para- 
graph 15, states that while the organization shall 
place its services at the disposal of member gov- 
ernments and make recommendations with a view 
to insuring the most efficient movement of inter- 
national traffic on waterways, it shall not make 
recommendations “with regard to questions con- 
cerning the régimes of the international inland 
waterways of Continental Europe.” The agree- 
ment defines “Continental Europe” as meaning 
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“all territories in Europe under the authority or 
control of member Governments, but shall not ex- 
tend to territory of the United Kingdom or of the 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics.” Further- 
more, the Ecrro agreement construes the word “ter- 
ritory” under the authority of a member Govern- 
ment as meaning territory in “Continental Europe 
either under the sovereignty of a member Govern- 
ment or territory over which a member Govern- 
ment or member Governments is or are exercising 
authority of control.”*’ The Inland Waterways 
Protocol, which formed a part of the agreement 
creating Ecrro, sets forth the agreements of the 
signatory governments concerning obligations as- 
sumed by them with respect to traffic on inland 
waterways when they signed the Ecrro agreement. 
For example, each government undertook to es- 
tablish appropriate machinery necessary for the 
application of all obligations assumed in para- 
graphs 5 and 6 of article VIJI—Obligations of 
Member Governments. Each member government 
also agreed to nominate experts to be consulted by 
Ecrro on questions of traffic on inland waterways. 
Article III of the Inland Waterways Protocol pro- 
vides that the allocation of inland shipping and, 
if necessary, shipping space for carrying traffic 
of “common concern” in accord with approved 
programs will be determined from time to time by 
Ecrro in agreement with the governments con- 
cerned. 

The Danube and Oder have not been open to 
free navigation since V-E Day because these rivers 
have been under Soviet control.“ On the other 
hand, it has been possible to effect certain positive 
measures with respect to the Elbe and the Rhine. 
For example, the scarcity of rolling stock in the 
occupation zones of Germany called for the maxi- 
mum possible utilization of the Elbe by Czecho- 
slovakia, but there was no centralized administra- 
tion established for the Elbe, and there were seri- 
ous difficulties in the way of utilization of this 
river particularly by German boats, because of 
financial difficulties over the payment of freight 
charges when there was no established rate of 
exchange with the mark, lack of tugs, and other 
problems. Ecrro, particularly in the Bac meet- 
ings, stressed the importance of this waterway to 
the external commerce of Czechoslovakia. As a 
result at least in part of Ecrro’s efforts, the 
Czechoslovak Elbe fleet was fully utilized in the 


transport of goods from Hamburg to Czechoslo- 
vakia and vice versa.” 

The resumption of international traffic on the 
Rhine offered fewer difficulties. As early as July 
1945, measures were suggested to implement the 
international administration of Rhine navigation. 
In November 1945 a special Ecrro mission made an 
on-the-spot survey of conditions. This was fol- 
lowed by the creation, on the part of the military 
authorities of the three occupation zones in Ger- 
many bordering on the Rhine, in conjunction with 
the authorities of the Netherlands, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and France, of a Rhine Interim 
Working Committee to deal immediately with 
Rhine navigation. In December 1945 the prewar 
Central Rhine Commission, having broad prob- 
lems as its sphere of interest, was reactivated. All 
nations bordering on the Rhine or which have an 
immediate interest in Rhine navigation are mem- 
bers of this Commission. The United States is 
participating in its work as one of the nations 
responsible for the government and occupation 
of a part of Germany through which the Rhine 
flows. 

The Rhine Interim Working Committee was 
replaced in January 1947 by a Temporary Com- 
mittee for Rhine Traffic, composed of representa- 
tives of the riparian powers and the British, 
American, and French occupation zones. This 
Committee determines transport capacity to in- 
sure that the traffic programs laid down by inter- 
ested authorities are carried out, and it supplies 
necessary data for the establishment of freight 
rates and of general conditions governing inter- 
national traffic on the Rhine system.” 

Ecrro took an active part in the work of these 
intergovernmental commissions and committees 
and was instrumental in securing a number of 
technical improvements, such as lifting- restric- 
tions on night navigation, suppressing margins of 
safety which in certain instances arbitrarily lim- 
ited the draught of vessels, and improving tele- 
phone and telegraph facilities along the 
waterways.” 

Ecrro also organized a census of inland-water- 
way craft similar to that for railway rolling stock. 
The decision to take this census resulted from a 
conference held in London under the auspices of 
Ecrto in May 1946. The following countries 
participated in the census: Belgium, Czechoslo- 
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vakia, Denmark, France, Italy, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Switzerland, the 
British and French zones of Germany, and 
Austria. As a result of the census, large quanti- 
ties of waterway equipment and materials were 
identified and member governments were enabled 
to repossess their identified barges and tugs from 
military authorities as soon as restitution could 
be effected. 
Seaports 


Ecrro’s work also aimed at bringing about more 
rational use of seaports, particularly by distrib- 
uting traffic so as to avoid concentration of ship- 
ments through certain congested ports. In 
pursuance of this objective, Ecrro sponsored a 
conference held in Copenhagen in June 1946, 
where a comparison was made of the economies 
which would result from the use of a wider num- 
ber of ports. In further discussions, the specific 
advantages were shown of using the ports of Ant- 
werp and Rotterdam rather than Hamburg or 
Bremen in serving territory within the Rhine 
basin. Ecrro also sponsored work delimiting the 
hinterland most suitable from the transport point 
of view for other European ports.™ 

In order that the ports might carry the traffic 
directed to them, they had to be supplied in whole 
or in part with equipment which had been lost 
during the war. Ecrro aided port authorities by 
seeking to obtain the repatriation of material re- 
moved by the enemy or otherwise dispersed. This 
was done by including floating equipment of ports 
in the census of waterway craft. Ecrro was also 
helpful in restoring ports to usefulness by obtain- 
ing priorities for the procurement of new and 
surplus military equipment. 


Long-range Tasks 


Ecrro was created to operate during a transition 
period of emergency. Many of the tasks laid down 
under the Ecrto charter, however, although de- 
vised as transitory, had features of a more lasting 
nature. Ecrro, consequently, attacked certain of 
its problems in the hope that its efforts not only 
would constitute a first step in restoring normal 
transport conditions, but also would lead to future 
progress. 

One of the most pressing of the emergency tasks 
undertaken by Ecrto concerned the return of rail- 
road rolling stock to its home systems. The 
wagon-exchange commissions which Ecrro created 
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for this particular purpose brought about the de- 
sired result, but it was necessary not only to have 
an initial return of cars to their system of origin 
but also to insure that rules of exchange would be 
followed for an indefinite period thereafter which 
would automatically bring the cars back to their 
home systems. Then too, in spite of all efforts to 
the contrary, the wagon-exchange commissions’ 
technique brought about a common use of cars, 
which was incompatible with the technical prac- 
tices of Europe and undesirable also from the 
point of view of the diversity existing in the types 
of cars in use. 

In order, therefore, to bring this situation into 
more normal focus, Ecrro actively sponsored the 
revival of the International Wagon Union. This 
was the prewar organization which prescribed the 
regulations governing the common use of freight 
cars in international traffic. Practically all the 
standard-gauge railway administrations of Europe 
had been members of it. A first step in reviving 
the rules of the International Wagon Union was 
taken on October 1, 1946, when Belgium, France, 
Luxembourg, Italy, the Netherlands, the Scandi- 
navian countries, and Switzerland agreed to fol- 
low the Union’s regulations. On April 1, 1947, 
further progress was made when a committee 
under Ecrro chairmanship fixed the conditions 
governing the resumption of the regulations and 
indicated how they might be carried out." 

As another of its long-range functions, Ecrro 
made an analysis of the functions of the inter- 
national organizations concerned with inland 
transport in Europe and on the basis of the data 
thus compiled made suggestions regarding a sim- 
plification of those organizations and their future 
relationships with the United Nations. In this 
field, Ecrro was instrumental in having the Verein 
Mitteleuropiiischer Eisenbahnen (Central Euro- 
pean Railroad Association) permanently sup- 
pressed. This was the German organization 
which before the war had been an important polit- 
ical and propaganda instrument. 

Other recommendations made by Ecrro were 
aimed at bringing about the logical and harmoni- 
ous use of all transport resources, avoiding the 
abuse of competition, protecting enterprises 
against unfair discrimination, and giving satis- 
factory guaranties to countries without an outlet 
to the sea. Ecrro also endeavored to obtain a re- 
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duction in frontier formalities—customs, docu- 
ments, inspections, and the like—cooperating in 
this work with the International Chamber of Com- 
merce and taking part in the work of a Committee 
of Experts which met in Geneva in April 1947 at 
the instance of the United Nations to lay the 
foundation of an international agreement regard- 
ing frontier formalities for passengers. In ad- 
dition, Ecrro made long-range studies of (1) 
methods which might be used in augmenting the 
capacity of railways and waterways and (2) the 
work and future plans of the various countries 
with respect to the use of containers. 

Ecrro made a special study which resulted in a 
uniform procedure by which changes might be 
made from summer to winter time. The changing 
of the time in spring and autumn is not a practice 
general to all European countries, nor is it carried 
out on the same date. When a change of time 
results in a discrepancy between the times of two 
neighboring countries, the railways are obliged to 
take this into account when altering their time- 
tables of international service and of services with 
connections at frontiers. Such alterations often 
involved serious difficulties, especially when notifi- 
cations of time changes were received late. The 
solution to this problem lay in the unification of 
the dates of time changes, which enabled the rail- 
ways to determine once for all the timetable alter- 
ations required for services between countries em- 
ploying different time systems. The question of 
time changes was examined at a conference held in 
Brussels in October 1945 under Ecrro auspices, as 
a result of which a general recommendation was 
addressed on January 30, 1946, to the governments 
concerned. This was followed by a specific Ecrro 
recommendation of November 29, 1946, concerning 
the date for introducing time changes in countries 
adopting different times in winter and summer. 
This subject was again brought to their attention 
in May 1947.% 

To serve its own immediate needs as well as to 
pave the way for future work, Ecrro made a num- 
ber of statistical studies and encouraged the collec- 
tion in the countries of Europe of statistics which 
would show clearly the volume and nature of the 
principal currents of international traffic carried 
by the various means of transport.*® 
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[V. Termination of ECITO 
Financial Difficulties 


By its charter Ecrro was due to remain in force 
until September 27, 1947. Early in February 1947, 
however, the Executive Board became increasingly 
uneasy about the organization’s general financial 
position resulting from the current nonpayment by 
certain member governments of assessed contribu- 
tions, particularly as contributions for the first 
year had also not been paid in full. The Ecrro 
agreement itself made no provision for the appor- 
tionment of expenses among the member govern- 
ments. When Ecrro was established, and before 
a permanent budget and principle of assessment 
could be developed, it was agreed to ask for con- 
tributions from the member governments up to a 
total of 100,000 pounds sterling for the first quar- 
ter. In raising this amount, Ecrro used the assess- 
ment principle which the Provisional Organiza- 
tion for European Inland Transport (Poerrr) had 
adopted, namely, a performance basis computed 
by taking into consideration the total prewar mile- 
age of both passengers and freight in each conti- 
nental country, with adjustments for extraordi- 
nary conditions.** Under this assessment prin- 
ciple, France became the largest contributor. The 
United Kingdom and the United States, however, 
agreed to match the largest continental assessment. 
The Provisional Organization made no arrange- 
ment for contributions from the occupied areas. 

When the Provisional Organization was termi- 
nated, its unexpended funds were transferred to 
the account of the member governments of 
Ecrro.** Payment of assessments had been made, 
and was to be made, in pounds sterling. After 
Ecrto was established, discussions regarding the 
budget developed the fact that the Soviet Union, 
which had taken no part in the Provisional Or- 
ganization, was unwilling to contribute on the same 
basis as the United States and the United King- 
dom; that Poland and Czechoslovakia could not 
pay their total contribution in pounds sterling; 
and that some of the smaller countries believed 
that their contributions could be reduced if the 
occupied countries were assessed. The Soviet re- 
fusal to pay under any proposed system of appor- 
tionment a share equal to that paid by the United 
States and the United Kingdom was based on the 
argument that the Soviet Union received less bene- 
fit from Ecrro than did the continental countries; 
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that Soviet areas were more devastated by the 
war; that the Soviet Union had not been a party 
to the Provisional Organization and hence had had 













































no voice in the budget drawn up for that agency, 
y which the Soviet representatives considered in any 
1 case too high. Lastly, the Soviet Representa- 
y tives declared that the general ability of the Soviet 
- Union to pay was less than that of the United 
t States and the United Kingdom. 
0 Although eventually accepting the “perform- 
n ance” principle as the basis for apportioning ex- 
- penses, the Soviet Representatives did not approve 
re the size of the Ecrro budget as recommended by 
at the Executive Board. The Ecrro Council, in an 
. effort to meet the Soviet objection, reduced the 
. proposed budget from a figure of 420,000 pounds 
r sterling to a target of 300,000, but in no case to 
. exceed 320,000 pounds sterling for the fiscal year 
2 ending September 30, 1946. This latter amount 
d turned out to be the money actually spent during 
od that period, and the Ecrro Council approved a 
. similar amount for the second fiscal year, ending 
"a September 30, 1947.° The budget was allocated 
li- among the member governments as follows: ® 
n- 
he Member [= Percentage 
er, 
nt, ee eee 11, 520 3. 60 
ze- Czechoslovakia ........ 13, 984 4. 37 
0 a ere ee ae 1, 728 . 54 
ni- MRS Sgt al Oe ae ee 62, 496 *19. 53 
to Ms. 2 aces. dere e les 576 a 
NN os Sig ele eee 384 i 
of Netherlands. ......... 11, 328 3. 54 
de, SE 6-¢ # ww 6 uit 1, 152 . 36 
ve Ee 23, 008 7.19 
the EY Gira aie oe es Oe 6, 336 1. 98 
United Kingdom ....... 62, 496 *19. 53 
my ere eee 62, 496 *19. 53 
Dr- ee ee 62, 496 *19. 53 
me nace 
ng: 320, 000 100. 00 
not 
ng; *Share included proportion for Germany and Austria. 
ved Failure on the part of several member govern- 
the ments to meet their obligations resulted in a finan- 
re- cial crisis for the organization. A letter of March 
or 4, 1947, to member governments explained the 
ted organization’s financial situation and the inevi- 
the table consequences which would arise if assess- 
ne- ments were not paid without delay.“ Having by 
ies; this time become convinced that Ecrro should be 
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terminated and its duties assigned to another 
agency, the Ecrro Council on April 16, 1947, 
authorized the Executive Board and the Director 
General to enter into discussions with representa- 
tives of the newly created United Nations Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe regarding the man- 
ner in which the Commission might take over the 
Eorro activities.* The Economic Commission 
for Europe, after having examined at its first 
session the question of inland transport and the 
recommendations made by Ecrro, approved a 
resolution on May 15, 1947, regarding the termina- 
tion of Ecrro not later than September 27, 1947. 
Beginning July 1, 1947, the Ecrro staff, under a 
resolution approved by the Ecrro Council on June 
19, 1947, was reduced to a minimum and directed 
to concentrate on only the most essential tasks 
pending the transfer of their functions to the 
Economic Commission for Europe.™ 

The Ecrro Council met in a special one-day ses- 
sion on September 29, 1947, to plan the details of 
termination. After having approved the appoint- 
ment of a committee of liquidation, and directed 
that committee to designate a liquidator, the 
Council voted to transfer all Ecrro powers and 
functions to the committee and the liquidator and 
provided that for liquidation purposes the Ecrro 
agreement should, if necessary, remain in force 
until June 30, 1948.° 

As of June 1948, Poland still owed 4,581 pounds 
sterling of its obligation to Ecrro. The Soviet 
account stood as follows: 20,000 pounds sterling 
unpaid from the first fiscal year of Ecrro opera- 
tions and 62,496 pounds sterling representing the 
total Soviet assessment for the second fiscal year. 

Despite these unpaid balances, Ecrro closed its 
books with less of a financial deficit than had been 
anticipated, by virtue of the correcting of a book- 
keeping error. When the contributions made by 
the member governments of the Provisional 
Organization were transferred to the Ecrro ac- 
counts, those governments were credited with a 
larger payment than any of them had actually 
made. Ecrro found that practically 4,000 pounds 
sterling were involved, of which the United States, 
the United Kingdom, and France each was as- 
‘sessed 1,098.66, the other member governments 
being assessed lesser amounts. Payment of these 
sums by the United States and the other member 
governments involved reduced the estimated 
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Ecrro deficit from some 11,000 pounds to some- 
thing like 7,000 pounds. It is still hoped, further- 
more, that the Soviet Union and Poland may yet 
be prevailed upon to meet their financial obliga- 
tion to Ecrro. 

Appraisal 


Ecrro was the first postwar body to undertake 
the practical aspects of restoring Europe’s para- 
lyzed inland-transport systems. Given its nature 
as an advisory and not an operating body, it was 
inevitable that the concrete accomplishments of 
Ecrro would be somewhat limited. Then, too, the 
effectiveness of the agency was considerably di- 
minished by the fact that its authority did not 
include all parts of continental Europe and be- 
cause the international waterways of Europe were 
specifically excluded from its scope of work. 
Furthermore, Ecrro’s difficulties were intensified 
as the division of interests between the eastern and 
western countries of Europe became more mani- 
fest. Nevertheless, Ecrro performed much useful 
work. 

Generally speaking, the technical machinery 
introduced by Ecrro not only worked but worked 
extremely well, particularly when one considers 
the many and divergent interests represented—the 
various national governments with their internal 
and international policies, economies, and meth- 
ods; national transport administrations and or- 
ganizations; control authorities, civilian and 
military ; and the multitude of international trans- 
port associations. 

The international meetings and conferences 
organized under Ecrro sponsorship not only pro- 
vided a means whereby transport requirements 
might be studied but also showed ways in which 
the participating governments might cooperate to 
help themselves and in helping themselves to assist 
in the economic recovery of Europe. Many of the 
problems to which answers must still be found are 
those which were explored in the early days of 
Ecrro’s activity, such as whether to restore the 
status quo ante or to develop an integrated system 
of regional transport ; whether to undertake stand- 
ardization of equipment and facilities; whether to 
establish uniform tariff rules and regulations; 
and what relationship to encourage between new 
and existing agencies dealing with the same 
subject. 

It was clearly understood, of course, from the 
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beginning that Ecrro was an emergency agency 
with an assured life of two years, and possibly 
more. Ecrro actually ceased to function some 
months short of the full two-year period. The pre- 
mature end of Ecrro brought about by the failure 
of the Soviet Union and Poland to pay their as- 
sessments, before a new transport agency was 
ready to take over the Ecrro work, meant a serious 
interruption of activity. Ecrro was able to hold 
only a skeleton staff after June 1947 and had to 
drop most of its useful work. As a consequence, 
the flow of transport information, including the 
monthly printed statistical reports, ceased at a 
time when the data would have been most useful 
not only to the new United Nations Economic 
Commission for Europe, but also to the United 
States in its planning for recovery aid to Europe, 


V. European Inland Transport and the 
United Nations 


Ecrro was set up at the close of hostilities in 
Europe to provide for mutual consideration by the 
several European countries of immediate postwar 
transport problems. Ecrro functioned entirely 
outside the framework of the United Nations. 
Early in 1946 the Economic and Social Council 
of the United Nations began consideration of the 
desirability of bringing such intergovernmental 
agencies as Ecrro into relationship with the 
United Nations, it being one of the duties of the 
Council to keep under scrutiny the activities of 
intergovernmental agencies having broad eco- 
nomic responsibilities with a view to insuring that 
their programs tended to develop “conditions of 
stability and well-being which are necessary for 
peaceful and friendly relations among nations.” ® 
A number of related discussions and decisions led 
to the establishment on a permanent basis and 
within the framework of the United Nations of 
an entirely new organization concerned with 
European inland transport. 


U.N. Recommendations Concerning European Transport 


The Temporary Transport and Communica- 
tions Commission of the Economic and Social 
Council met from April 30 to May 17, 1946, and at 
the direction of the Council considered the ques- 
tion of an appropriate form of intergovernmental 
organization in the field of inland transport and 
its relationship to the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil, both in general and with particular respect to 
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Ecrro.” The Temporary Transport and Commu- 
nications Commission recommended that, as Ecrro 
had the broadest scope of the various temporary 
transport agencies operating in Europe, it should 
be brought immediately into relation with the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council pending its eventual re- 
constitution as a permanent specialized agency of 
the United Nations; and that, in the process of 
bringing Ecrro into provisional relationship with 
the Council, Ecrro should be requested to consider 
the question of its permanent functions.* The 
Economic and Social Council at its second session, 
from May 25 to June 21, 1946, reviewed the recom- 
mendations of the Temporary Transport and Com- 
munications Commission and decided to ask a per- 
manent Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion to make a further study and to submit new 
recommendations.” 

The Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion agreed that for budgetary and organizational 
reasons Ectro should be terminated. There was 
also general agreement within the Commission 
that some of the emergency tasks performed by 
Ecrro would not be completed by the end of 1947 
and that these and other long-term transport func- 
tions should be the responsibility of a permanent 
transport organization, which should be created 
to begin operations when Ecrro went out of exist- 
ence. Although agreeing that the functions sug- 
gested by Ecrro were substantially those to be 
handled by such a permanent agency, the Commis- 
sion felt unable to recommend how the proposed 
inland-transport agency should be related to the 
Economic and Social Council until a more definite 
decision had been made concerning the creation of 
an Economic Commission for Europe and the 
funetions to be exercised by that Commission. It 
is noteworthy, however, that the continental Euro- 
pean governments which were represented on 
Ecrro favored an independent transport organiza- 
tion linked directly with the Economic and Social 
Council. The Transport and Communications 
Commission concurred in this point of view and 
recommended that the Council cail a conference of 
interested governments to consider the question of 
the structure and relationship of the proposed 
transport agency to the appropriate United Na- 
tions bodies.” 

When the Transport and Communications Com- 
mission met as a permanent body from February 
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6 to 18, 1947, one of the main substantive items on 
its agenda was a study concerning the future re- 
lations between the Economic and Social Council 
and agencies in the inland-transport field, includ- 
ing but not limited to Ecrro. The Commission 
took note of the view generally held that Ecrro 
should be terminated before the end of 1947 and 
also noted that there would then exist no other 
suitable organization which might be entrusted 
with the general tasks which it had performed. 
The Commission had before it a report made by 
the Temporary Sub-Commission on Economic Re- 
construction of Devastated Areas, dated October 
26, 1946, which stressed the strategic position of 
transport in the European recovery program and 
referred to a proposal submitted by certain of its 
members for the creation as a United Nations 
organ of an economic commission for Europe, 
where all aspects of recovery could be brought 
together and synchronized.” The Transport and 
Communications Commission also had for its con- 
sideration a paper prepared by a committee ap- 
pointed by the Ecrro Council outlining the perma- 
nent functions which would still have to be dis- 
charged when Ecrro ceased to exist.” 


Economic Commission for Europe (ECE) 


The Economic and Social Council met for its 
fourth session from February 28 to March 29, 1947, 
and examined inland transport in Europe in con- 
nection with its consideration of the functions to 
be prescribed for the Economic Commission for 
Europe. The creation of this Commission had 
now become a certainty by the General Assembly’s 
adoption of a resolution on December 11, 1946, re- 
questing the Economic and Social Council to take 
favorable action with respect to the proposal.” 
The Council members took the view that transport 
problems were part of economic-recovery plans 
and consequently should be dealt with within the 
framework of the Economic Commission. In fix- 
ing the terms of reference, therefore, for the Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe, the Council gave 
it a specific mandate to “convene at the earliest 
possible date a meeting of transport experts .. . 
to formulate recommendations which shall form 
the basis of a report by the Commission to the 
Council . . . on the functions and organizational 
arrangements within the framework of the Com- 
mission to deal with European inland transport 
problems in general.” The Council drew the at- 
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tention of the Commission also to the recommenda- 
tions made by the Transport and Communications 
Commission regarding the future organization of 
inland transport in Europe.” 

The Economic Commission for Europe, repre- 
senting all the European governments which are 
members of the United Nations, plus the United 
States and the United Kingdom, met at Geneva for 
its first session on May 2, 1947, and on May 15 
adopted a resolution expressing the opinion that 
Ecrro should be terminated and its liquidation car- 
ried out as planned by the Ecrro member govern- 
ments not later than September 27, 1947. Then, 
in accord with the recommendations contained in 
its terms of reference, the Commission requested 
its Executive Secretary to convene a meeting of 
transport experts drawn from the Commission’s 
member governments, other European govern- 
ments admitted in a consultative capacity, Allied 
control authorities of the occupied countries, and 
appropriate European intergovernmental trans- 
port organizations, for the purpose of making rec- 
ommendations concerning (1) the functions and 
structure of the transport section of the Commis- 
sion and (2) practical measures regarding the 
termination of Ecrro’s activities.” 


Meeting of Transport Experts 


The Meeting of Transport Experts took place at 
Geneva from May 27 to June 2, 1947. In addition 
to the member governments of Ecr, namely, Bel- 
gium, Byelorussian S. S. R., Czechoslovakia, Den- 


mark, France, Greece, Luxembourg, The 
Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Sweden, Turkey, 
United Kingdom, Ukrainian S. S. R., United 
States, Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
Yugoslavia, the following European nonmembers 
of the United Nations sent representatives in a con- 
sultative capacity: Albania, Austria, Bulgaria, 
Finland, Hungary, Italy, Portugal, Rumania, and 
Switzerland. Consultants were also sent by the 
Allied control authorities in Germany, by Ecrro, 
and by the International Conference for Promot- 
ing Technical Uniformity on Railroads. Ob- 
servers were present from the Union for 
International Rail Transport. The European 
nongovernmental transport organizations sending 
observers included the following: International 
Committee for Transport by Rail, International 
Railway Union, International Railway Wagon 
Union, International Passenger and Baggage Car 
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Union, European Conference on Timetables, and 
European Freight Timetable Conference.” 

The Meeting, according to its terms of reference, 
was concerned with organizational arrangements, 
within the framework of Ece, to deal with trans- 
port problems. The central problem for the ex- 
perts was to find a solution which would satisfy the 
following conditions: 


1. Coordination within Ec of the work relating 
to transport with work in other fields of Ecr’s 
activity, in order to secure an adequate examina- 
tion of transport questions in the light of general 
economic problems in Europe, while at the same 
time providing a forum and a framework of au- 
thority for the views of the transport organization 
by virtue of its inclusion in Ece. 

2. Functional review at a world level, that is, 
by the Transport and Communications Commis- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council, of the 
work and recommendations of the transport or- 
ganization of Ecr, particularly with a view to in- 
suring coordination with the work of other trans- 
port organs, either world-wide or functional in 
other regions. 

8. Assurance of sufficient technical authority 
and operating autonomy on the part of the trans- 
port section to enable it to serve as a consultative 
coordinating body for European transport by 
placing it in a position to examine in collaboration 
with national and other transport authorities all 
problems of European transport which required 
intergovernmental action. 

The transport experts concluded that the first 
and second conditions would be satisfied by the in- 
clusion of the transport organization within the 
framework of Ecr, since the staff of the transport 
section of Ecr, as a part of the Secretariat of‘the 
United Nations, would be able to maintain the 
closest contact with the Transport and Communi- 
cations Division of the Secretariat, at the United 
Nations headquarters. The third condition im- 
plied, however, the establishment within the 
framework of Ece of a recognizable transport 
body, able to convene conferences and meetings 
and to set up committees of experts to deal with 
special problems existing or arising in the field of 
European inland transport and to deal with par- 
ticular types of transport problems on an ad hoc 
or, in some cases, a standing basis. It was also 
necessary to insure that the transport organization 
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would be enabled to maintain close contact with 
the work of existing intergovernmental trans- 
port organizations in Europe in order that trans- 
port problems might be treated as a whole at the 
intergovernmental level, without duplication or 
divergency. It was also necessary to assure close 
contact with interorganizational agencies in order 
that they too might be tied in with solutions sought 
for the rehabilitation of transport. These fac- 
tors were taken into account in the recommenda- 
tions of the transport experts. 


Inland Transport Committee of ECE 


The Economic Commission ended the first part 
of its first session on May 14, 1947, and reconvened 
on July 5, 1947. After examining the recom- 
mendations made by the Meeting of Transport Ex- 
perts, the Commission found them, with a few 
alterations, a suitable basis for the organization 
and functions of a subsidiary transport body. 
Subject, therefore, to the approval of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, the Commission on July 
14, 1947, established an Inland Transport Com- 
mittee, and authorized it to take over the residual 
functions of Ecrro.* The Economic and Social 
Council approved this action during its fifth ses- 
sion in a resolution dated July 29, 1947. 

The Inland Transport Committee has four main 
purposes in the field of inland transport in Europe. 
They are (1) to provide a forum for the dis- 
cussion among governments of transport subjects 
of common interest; (2) to stimulate international 
cooperation in this field; (3) to promote agree- 
ment between governments on long-term transport 
policy; and (4) to complete the essential tasks of 
Ecrro not terminated at the dissolution of that 
organization. Its specific functions are to draw 
the attention of Ecr to any questions connected 
with inland transport which may have a direct 
bearing on the general economy of Europe and to 
suggest to the Commission such general economic 
measures as it considers likely to improve the 
European inland-transport situation; to request 
and collect the views of organizations concerned 
with European inland transport and to establish 
cooperation with those organizations under con- 
ditions agreed upon with them; to study the co- 
ordination of the different forms of international 
inland transport and to make recommendations; to 
encourage the removal of discriminatory action 
and unnecessary restrictions affecting transit, but 
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not in respect to the regimes of the international 
inland waterways of Europe; to provide, with the 
consent of governments, for the exchange of per- 
tinent information; to collect documentation; to 
promote the standardization and issuance of 
statistics and documentation ; to undertake studies 
and to formulate the results of these studies as 
concrete proposals; and to advise governments, at 
their request, on matters requiring conciliation 
and arbitration concerning European transport. 

The Committee is also empowered to advise 
governments at their request on the revision of 
existing conventions and the conclusion of new 
conventions and to make recommendations at the 
request of governments on (1) the advisability of 
and procedure for modifying the structure of 
European transport bodies and (2) the creation of 
new European transport bodies. Finally, the 
Committee is to advise Ecz in the field of European 
inland transport and to carry out such other tasks 
as the Commission may assign to it.®° 

The Inland Transport Committee, under its 
terms of reference, is directed to hold sessions as 
frequently as its work necessitates, such sessions 
to be held at the seat of Ecr, which is Geneva. Its 
chairman and vice chairman are to be elected for 
one year, any person holding the post of chairman 
or vice chairman for such a length of time being 
eligible for the same post for a second year only 
after the lapse of one year. 

All European governments which are members 
of Ece may become members of the Inland Trans- 
port Committee, and other European governments 
may be invited by Ecg to participate in the Com- 
mittee’s work in such capacity and on such condi- 
tions as Ec may determine. The Inland Trans- 
port Committee is authorized to convene working 
parties either of its own members or of experts 
specially nominated by governments for a given 
purpose, such working parties to elect their own 
chairmen and to report to the Committee. 

The residual functions of Ecrro transferred to 
the Inland Transport Committee include (1) com- 
pletion of the census, identification, and restitu- 
tion of railway rolling stock and of waterway and 
harbor craft; (2) coordination of movements and 
routing of essential international traffic, as long 
as shortages persist, through the promotion of 
machinery for cooperation between railway ad- 
ministrations; and (3) such other work of Ecrro 
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as the Inland Transport Committee considers de- 
sirable and is within the competence of the 
Committee.™ 


Some Results of the Inland Transport Committee 


The Inland Transport Committee held its first 
session from October 20 to 25, 1947. The follow- 
ing 17 governments were represented: Austria, 
Belgium, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, France, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Poland, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, the United Kingdom, and the United 
States. The Executive Secretary of Ece read the 
text of a communication received from the Soviet 
Minister at Bern stating that the authorities of 
his Government did not propose to participate in 
the work of the Inland Transport Committee since 
they did not have any direct interest in its work, 
owing to the technical peculiarities of the trans- 
port system in the U.S.S.R. The Ukrainian and 
Byelorussian Soviet Socialist Republics also 
failed to send representatives. Eleven interna- 


tional organizations interested in inland trans- 
port in Europe were represented, including the 
International Labor Organization, the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and Development, 
the International Chamber of Commerce, the 


European Coal Committee, and the International 
Touring Association. The Committee voted to 
adopt the rules of procedure of Ecsr, on the under- 
standing that they might be modified if any 
changes proved necessary. As a consequence, each 
member of the Inland Transport Committee has 
one vote, and decisions are made by a majority of 
the members present and voting.™ 

After having surveyed the European transport 
situation as a whole, the Committee decided to con- 
tinue until March 1948 the meetings of the Brpac 
conference organized by Ecrro for the preparation 
and acceptance of monthly programs of traffic in 
transit through Germany and Austria.® It estab- 
lished a number of ad hoc working parties of ex- 
perts to deal with the specialized transport prob- 
lems which the Committee found were still 
retarding the rehabilitation of the European econ- 
omy. For example, the first resolution passed by 
the Committee established a Working Party on 
Transport by Rail, which was to collect from the 
Wagon Exchange Commissions of Paris and 
Praha the results of the censuses which they were 
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taking; report on the advisability of taking new 
censuses of rolling stock; follow the work, already 
initiated under Ecrro auspices, of identifying roll- 
ing stock; and advise on progress which might be 
made through special agreements for the return of 
rolling stock.® 

A later resolution of the Committee gave the 
Working Party on Transport by Rail responsi- 
bility for studying (1) means of speeding up the 
turn-around of rolling stock and (2) procedures 
which might be inaugurated on an international 
basis for facilitating the movement of traffic dur- 
ing peak periods, such as temporary assistance to 
particular systems and the establishment of pools 
by contributions of rolling stock.” In connection 
with bringing about a better utilization of railway 
rolling stock, the Committee also recommended to 
the governments concerned the maintenance, for 
the duration of shortage, of the restrictions already 
adopted by them concerning the time allowed for 
loading and unloading railroad cars.* 

As a successor to the Ecrro Wagon Repair Work- 
ing Party, the Inland Transport Committee estab- 
lished a Working Party on Transport Equipment 
to prepare a report on the bottlenecks and possible 
surpluses affecting the repair, maintenance, and 
renewal of European inland-transport equipment 
and to report on the possible adoption of modern 
types and the standardization of mobile equip- 
ment.*® 

The Committee gave special consideration to the 
desirability of increasing the use of highways and 
inland waterways as a means of reducing the de- 
mands upon heavily taxed railroad facilities. To 
deal with the international use of highways, the 
Committee established two working parties: one 
to deal with current operating and administrative 
difficulties and the emergency measures necessary 
to insure the full utilization of all road-transport 
facilities available and the other to make a report 
on the long-term problems resulting from the use 
of highways in international traffic. With re- 
gard to the increased use of inland waterways, the 
Committee invited interested governments to send 
representatives to a meeting for the purpose of 
preparing a simplified procedure for taking a new 
census of floating equipment." This move resulted 
in the formation of a special Working Party on 
Floating Equipment. 

In other resolutions, the Inland Transport Com- 
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mittee took action with respect to more generalized 
problems which were impeding the normal re- 
sumption of transport service in Europe. For ex- 
ample, having noted the serious disadvantages 
caused by the adoption of different dates for time 
changes on the operation of international passen- 
ger trains, the Committee proposed that Ecr 
should recommend to interested governments the 
adoption of common dates for time changes, and 
in this connection asked them to take into con- 
sideration the communications sent them by Ecrro 
regarding the choice of dates. The Inland Trans- 
port Committee, in connection with the monetary 
difficulties which were hindering the normal de- 
velopment of transport in general, resolved to call 
the attention of Ece to the need for finding a 
solution to the general problem of exchange and, 
in particular, to the desirability of establishing a 
quotation for the Reichsmark and the Austrian 
schilling.® 

After having reviewed the need for receiving 
certain basic statistical and other data in order to 
be able to follow the development of inland trans- 
port, the Committee decided to recommend to its 
member governments that they supply it with the 
monthly statistics and other data formerly made 
available to Ecrro, and in addition, requested its 
secretariat to prepare a simple and concise draft 
questionnaire covering the data which would be 
required regularly, so that the Committee might 
study it and make a recommendation at its next 
session.** The Committee also passed a resolution 
calling for close contact with the Central Commis- 
sion for Navigation on the Rhine and the Tempo- 
rary Committee on Rhine Traffic through the 
exchange of observers and information with those 
two organizations.® 

The Inland Transport Committee held its sec- 
ond session from February 2 to 10, 1948. In the 
meantime, the working parties had met, some only 
once, others more often. Their reports to the 
Committee contained statements of accomplish- 
ments as well as suggestions on what needed to be 
done and how to do it. The Committee reviewed 
these reports and in the light of their recom- 
mendations created new machinery to deal with 
the more acute problems. A new working party 
was set up to deal specifically with the problem of 
gathering and maintaining statistical informa- 
tion. The Committee also created a working 
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party on perishable foods to cooperate with the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the United 
Nations in expediting the shipment of fish, fruits, 
and fresh vegetables throughout Europe.” In 
the field of highway transport, the Committee 
decided to establish a permanent Sub-Committee 
for Road Transport, not only to continue the work 
of the ad hoe working parties on short- and long- 
term road problems, but with broad powers to 
deal with road transport as a whole.® 

Other highlights of the second session included 
action taken to encourage tourist travel as a means 
of providing financial help to countries suffering 
from a shortage of foreign exchange; to create 
a joint working party with the Coal Committee of 
Ece, with a view to developing ways and means 
for achieving the most rational movement of 
coal;+ and to establish a procedure for the 
planning of shipments through the occupied zones 
of Germany and Austria, under which Brac 
would be relieved of this duty except in unusual 
cases and would devote its time instead to general 
discussions of problems involved in facilitating 
transport through the occupied areas.’ 

Perhaps the most important achievement to date 
of the Inland Transport Committee concerns the 
granting or maintaining of freedom of transit for 
goods transported over highways. The Commit- 
tee’s Working Party on Short Term Road Trans- 
port concluded at its first session in December 1947 
an agreement whereby Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
France, Italy, the Netherlands, Switzerland, 
Sweden, and the Western zones of Germany for a 
trial period of six months beginning January 1, 
1948, permitted trucks to move freely across their 
boundary lines, thereby obviating the necessity for 
transferring loads to locally operated carriers. 
As Austria, Belgium, Luxembourg, and Norway 
subsequently signed this agreement, it is now pos- 
sible for trucks to move continuously throughout 
a large part of central and western Europe. This 
agreement removes one of the most serious ob- 
stacles preventing the international use of high- 
ways.® 

Under a second agreement the three Western 
zones of Germany, Denmark, the Netherlands, 
Sweden, and Switzerland have granted freedom 
of movement for goods carried by highway trans- 
port from the factory or farm in one country 
direct to the consumer in another, for a six-month 
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period. Countries like Belgium, Czechoslovakia, 
France, and Italy, which did not feel that they 
could renounce entirely their systems of authori- 
zation, have agreed nevertheless to a most liberal 
application of those systems.* Both of these agree- 
ments have particular significance in that they 
demonstrate a desire on the part of European 
countries to promote economic cooperation among 
themselves. As a consequence of the efforts made 
by the Working Party on Short Term Road Trans- 
port Problems, measures also have been taken to 
reduce customs formalities and delays at fron- 
tiers. This will greatly facilitate the prompt de- 
livery of perishable foods carried by trucks.5 

Another important result of the efforts made by 
the Inland Transport Committee, and particu- 
larly its working party on transport by rail, is the 
agreement on the part of government members of 
the International Railway Wagon Union as of 
April 1, 1948, to resume the Riv regulations gov- 
erning the automatic exchange of railway cars in 
international traffic. 

Representation of allied control authorities in 
the work of the Inland Transport Committee has 
contributed to a better working relation with rail- 
way administrations. This is evidenced by the 
fact that the Committee has been able to break a 
stalemate threatening to interrupt traffic through 
the combined British-American zones of occupa- 
tion in Germany. The stalemate arose from the 
failure of certain railway administrations to re- 
turn cars which the zone authorities considered in- 
dispensable for moving coal from the Ruhr basin 
to various points in Europe. The acceptance by 
railway administrations of the proposal that they 
must return a certain number of cars to the zones 
by a specified date removed the threat of zone 
authorities to refuse any rail traffic to and from 
any country in debt as regards cars to the com- 
bined zones.’ 


Conclusion 


The war affected the inland-transport systems of 
Europe chiefly in three ways: First, there were the 
destruction and damage caused by bombing and 
by the armies as they fought across Europe and 
the loss of equipment removed by the enemy. Sec- 
ondly, there was the shortage of equipment caused 
by the impossibility of replacing obsolete or worn- 
out items with new purchases, owing to the diver- 
sion of materials and labor to war work and the 
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conversion of plants to war production. Thirdly, 
there was the poor condition of rolling stock re- 
sulting from the impossibility of keeping up with 
normal maintenance and repair during the war 
years because of shortages of materials and labor. 
In addition to these three paramount factors, there 
was the disorganization or dispersal of transport 
administrations. By the time V-E Day arrived, 
nonmilitary inland transport in Europe was prac- 
tically at a standstill. Military authorities opened 
up lines of communications by rail, waterway, and 
road for use in meeting their own essentially mili- 
tary needs, but such other traffic as moved was dis- 
organized and mainly internal. 

In view of the scale of destruction and disrup- 
tion of economic life caused by World War II, the 
devastated countries had to start almost from the 
beginning in efforts toward reconstruction. In 
this connection, several organizations were set up 
to deal with specific economic problems. The 
European Coal Organization made recommenda- 
tions for the allocation of coal. The Emergency 
Economic Committee for Europe studied broad 
economic problems of common interest. The Eu- 
ropean Central Inland Transport Organization 
inaugurated measures to put transport back into 
working condition. Through the efforts of these 
and other international bodies, 18 months after 
the end of fighting in Europe industry and trans- 
port were again moving, and the work of recon- 
struction was under way. 

Hopes for a rapid and sustained economic re- 
covery began to fade early in 1947 as the full effect 
of the disequilibrium caused by the war upon the 
financial and physical resources of western Europe 
became apparent. It began to be clear that unless 
those countries were able to get their economies 
back to a level comparable to that of prewar days, 
they could not take their places as trading nations 
of the world. Under these circumstances, the 
problem of putting the war-devastated areas of 
western Europe back upon their feet became one 
in which all the world had a vital stake. The 
United Nations sought to meet that problem by 
creating special machinery to deal with economic 
matters and in this connection established an Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. The terms of 
reference for this Commission call for facilitating 
“concerted action for the economic reconstruction 
of Europe” and for “raising the level of European 
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economic activity.” The Economic Commission 
for Europe, having absorbed the functions of the 
European Coal Organization, the Emergency Eco- 
nomic Committee for Europe, and Ecrro, can now 
view European requirements as a whole and in 
relation to the bottlenecks impeding recovery and 
can integrate its measures to restore economic 
health to Europe within the broader policies and 
programs of the United Nations. 

In spite of the efforts made since the war to 
restore the inland-transport system of Europe to 
a point where it can handle the traffic arising out 
of an improved economy, much yet remains to be 
done. The Inland Transport Committee of the 
Economic Commission for Europe provides a natu- 
ral forum in which nearly all transport problems 
can be studied with a view to finding solutions. 
The United States Government has supported 
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every sound effort made to bring the European in- 
land-transport systems back into efficient opera- 
tion. It did so in the relief period for humani- 
tarian reasons. Since then the United States has 
attached importance to the restoration of inland 
transport also because of its responsibility as one 
of the occupying powers. More recently the 
United States has sponsored the European Re- 
covery Program in another effort to help solve the 
difficult problems of postwar economic adjustment 
through international cooperation. An integral 
part of the plan to make Europe self-supporting 
again contemplates the provision of the inland- 
transport requirements essential for the develop- 
ment of transport in order that that medium of 
economic activity may keep ahead of planned in- 
creases in production and may not become a brake 
on economic recovery.® 
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convening of the International Commission of the Rhine 
River on a provisional basis. 

*Tbid., p. 32. 

* Tbid., p. 81. 

* Proposed Allocation of Expenses, doc. PC/19, Annex 
to PE/B9, June 6, 1945. 

* Resolution no. 10, Sept. 26, 1945, doc. PC/36. 

* Doc, ECITO/C/53, letter by K. Konkin on the initial 
contribution of the U.S.S.R., Nov. 14, 1945. 
























































































































™ Council Resolution no. 20, Apr. 12, 1946, doc. BCITO/ 
C/111 (4th Special Sess.). 

” Doc. ECITO/C/Fifth Sess., Aug. 30, 1946, p. 7. 

“ Council Resolution no. 27, Aug. 30, 1946, doc. ECITO/ 
C/Fifth Sess., p. 9. 

* Doc. ECITO/C/216, June 5, 1947, note by the Executive 
Board. 

* Council Resolution no. 45, doc. ECITO/C/208, Apr. 16, 
1947. 

“Council Resolution no. 48, doc. ECITO/C/223, June 
19, 1947. 

® Doc. ECITO/C/235, Sept. 30, 1947. 

“U.N. Charter, art. 55. 

“See the Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 25, 1948, 
pp. 105-106, for an account of the establishment of this 
Temporary Commission. 

* U.N. doc. E/42, May 20, 1946, p. 15. 

” U.N. doc. E/58/Rev. 2, July 1, 1946, p. 3. 

U.N. doc. E/270, Feb. 24, 1947, pp. 31-33. 

™U. N. doc. A/147, Oct. 20, 1946, pp. 77, 84-86. 

™ U.N. doc. E/CN .2/3 Add. 5, Feb. 10, 1947. 

™ U.N. doc. A/233, Dec. 11, 1946. 

* U.N. doc. E/402, Apr. 9, 1947. 

® U.N. docs. E/ECE/13/Rev. 3/May 15, 1947, and 
E/ECE/T 22/Rev. 2/May 15, 1947. 

* U.N. doc. E/451, July 18, 1947, p. 12. 

™ U.N. doc. E/ECE/TR/13/Rev. 2, June 7, 1947, p. 55. 

% U.N. doc. E/451, July 18, 1947, p. 27. 

” U.N. doc. E/573, Sept. 2, 1947, pp. 6-7. 

© U.N. doc. E/451, July 18, 1947; pp. 27-28. 

" Tbid., p. 29. 

® Ibid. 

® Ibid. 

* U.N. doc. E/ECE/Trans./31, Oct. 29, 1947. 

® Tbid./22, Oct. 25, 1947 (Resolution no. 5). 

* Tbid./19, Oct. 24, 1947 (Resolution no, 1). 

* Tbid./26, Oct. 25, 1947 (Resolution no. 4). 

8 Tbid. 

® Thid./27, Oct. 25, 1947 (Resolution no. 3). 

* Tbid./20, Oct. 25, 1947 (Resolution no. 7). 

™ Thid./28, Oct. 25, 1947 (Resolution no. 2). 


” Ibid./25, Oct. 
* Tbid./23, Oct. 
“ Ibid./29, Oct. 
* Tbid./24. Oct. 


25, 1947 (Resolution no. 9). 
25, 1947 (Resolution no. 12). 
25, 1947 (Resolution no. 8). 
25, 1947 (Resolution no. 10). 


* Tbid./63, Feb. 17, 1948 (Resolution no. 17). 

* Tbid./64, Feb. 17, 1948 (Resolution no. 18). 

* Tbid./59, Feb. 17, 1948 (Resolution no. 13). 

® Tbid./75, Feb. 17, 1948 (Resolution no. 29). 

* Tbid./60, Feb. 17, 1948 (Resolution no. 14). 

? Tbid./66, Feb. 17, 1948 (Resolution no. 20). 

* Tbid./32, Dec. 10, 1947, annex A; U.N. press releases 
EC/3811, Dec. 8, 1947, and EC/330, Jan. 9, 1948. 

* Department of State Bulletin, Jan. 4, 1948, p. 27. 

° U.N. doc. E/ECE/Trans./32, Dec. 10, 1947, annex C. 

* Tbid./62, Feb. 19, 1948 (Resolution no. 16). 

U.N. press release EC/323, Dec. 15, 1947. 

® Committee of European Economic Cooperation, volume 
II, Technical Reports, Department of State publication 
2952, pp. 319-333. 
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In 


In 


INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS AND MEETINGS 


Calendar of Meetings’ 


Adjourned During September 

Council of Foreign Ministers: 

Deputies for Italian Colonial Problems 

18th International Geological Congress 

Iro (International Trade Organization): Meeting of leteshn 
Commission. 

United Nations: Economic and Social Council, Subcommission 
on Statistical Sampling. 

Irv (International Telecommunication Union): Meeting of 
Administrative Council. 

Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization): Expert Conference for High Altitude 
Stations. 

Sixth International Congress and Exposition of Photogram- 
metry 


XXXVII General Assembly of the Interparliamentary Union . 


Royal Netherlands Industries Fair 

Inter-American Conference on the Conservation of Renewable 
Natural Resources. 

Ino (International Refugee Organization): Seventh Part of 
First Session of Preparatory Commission. 

Fifth International Conference of Directors of Mine Safety 
Research Stations. 

Ito (International Labor Organization): Joint Maritime 
Commission. 


In Session 
as of October 1, 1948 


Far Eastern Commission 
United Nations: 
Security Council . 
Military Staff Committee 


Security Council’s Committee of Good Offices on the In- 
donesian Question. 


General Assembly Special Committee on the Balkans. . . 


Temporary Commission on Korea 
Security Council’s Kashmir Commission 
General Assembly: Third Session 


German External Property Negotiations with Portugal (Safe- 
haven). 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 
Provisional Frequency Board 
Planning Committee for High Frequency Broadcasting 
Conference. 
International Bank for Reconstruction and Development: 
Third Annual Meeting of the Board of Governors. 
International Monetary Fund: Third Annual Meeting of the 
Board of Governors. 


1 Prepared in the Division of International Conferences, Department of State. 


Interlaken, Switzerland . . 


The Hague 


Denver 
Geneva . 
Pittsburgh 


Geneva... 


Washington 


Lake Success 
Lake Success 


Lake Success 


Salonika and Geneva 


Geneva and Kashmir 


Mexico City 
Washington 


Washington 





1948 


Oct.3,1947—-Sept. 1, 1948 
Aug. 25-Sept. 1 
Aug. 25-Sept. 15 


Aug. 30-Sept. 30 


| Sept. 1-Oct. 5 


| Sept. 1-4 


Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 
Sept. 


Sept. 
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carries an advance three-months listing of conferences. A current abbreviated list of conferences in session appears 


once a month in the Department of State Bulletin. 


October 1948 





Birra ws- 


“~ 


Calendar of Meetings—Continued 


Ito (International Labor Organization): Technical Tripartite 
Conference on Safety in Factories. 

Wxo (World Health Organization): Expert Committee on 
Tuberculosis. 

Conference for the Establishment of the International Union 
for the Protection of Nature. 


Scheduled for 
October I, 1948-March 31, 1949 


Pan American Sanitary Organization: 

Meeting of Executive Committee . 

Meeting of Directing Council ; 
Second Meeting of Wool Study Group i 
International Council for the Exploration of the Sen 
Second Inter-American Conference on Indian Life 


Universal Postal Union: Meeting of the Provisional Executive 


and Liaison Committee. 

Ninth General Conference on Weights and Measures 
Bolivian International Fair. : 
Fourth Pan American Consultation on ‘Cartography 
Wuo (World Health Organization): 

Expert Committee on Venereal Disease . 

Second Session of Executive Board . 
Fifth Inter-American Congress of Surgery 
Irv (International Telecommunication Union): 


International Conference on High Frequency Broadcasting . 


International Telephone Consultative Committee: Meeting 
of Experts. 

Fourth Inter-American Telecommunication Conference 

Conference for the Approval of a New Frequency List 


Second Meeting of South Pacific Commission 
International Tin Study Group: Third Meeting 
ILo (International Labor Organization): 
Industrial Committee on Textiles: Second Session 
Preparatory Technical Conference of Experts on Labor 
Inspection. 
Industrial Committee on Petroleum: Second Session 
107th Session of Governing Body . 


Permanent Committee on Migration 
Fourth Conference of American States 
108th Session of Governing Body . 


Fao (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Fourth Session of Councejl . ; 
Annual Conference: Fourth Session . 


Imo (International Meteorological Ouguniastien): Meeting . 


of Regional Commission for Asia. 
Empire Parliamentary Association J 
Second Inter-American Congress on Brucellosis ; 


2 Tentative. 





Geneva . 
Paris . 


Fontainebleau 


Mexico City . 
Mexico City . 
London . ‘ 
Copenhagen . 
Cuzco, Peru . 
Bern 


Paris and Sévres . 
La Paz 
Buenos Aires . 


Paris . 
Geneva . 
La Paz 


Mexico City . . . 


Geneva . 


Undetermined . 
Undetermined . 


oe, ee 
The Hague 


Cairo. . 
Kandy, Ceylon 


Geneva . 
Geneva . 


Geneva . 
Montevideo . 
Geneva 


Washington . 
Washington . 
New Delhi 


Hamilton, Bermuda 
Mendoza, Argentina 





1948 
Sept. 27-Oct. 16 


Sept. 30- 


Sept. 30-Oct. 7 


2-3 
. 4-16 
4-6 


. 4-11 
- 10-20 
-1ll- 


. 12-21 
. 20—- 
. 15- 


. 15-19 
. 25- 
. 17-21 


Oct. 22- 
1949 
January 


February 
Mar. 3? 


1948 


Oct. 25- 
Oct. 25- 


Oct. 26—- 
Nov. 15- 


Nov. 9- 
Nov. 29- 
1949 
Jan. 13- 
Mar. 28— 
March 


1948 


Nov. 8 
Nov. 15- 
Nov. 15-22 


Nov. 15- 
Nov. 17-26 
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Calendar of Meetings—Continued 






Icao (International Civil Aviation Organization): 
Southeast Asian Regional Air Navigation Meeting. . 


Communications Division . 
Operations Division . 
Airworthiness Division 


United Nations: 


Ecosoc (Economic and Social Council): Economic Com- 


mission for Asia and the Far East. 


Meeting of Experts To Study Problems of Housing of In- 


digenous Native Populations in the Humid Tropics. 


Rubber Study Group: Management Committee 


Unesco (United Nations Educational, Scientific and Caltennd 


Organization): Third Session of General Conference. 
West Indian Conference: Third Session . 
First Pan American Congress of Pharmacy 
Third Inter-American Travel Congress 


International Northwest Atlantic Fisheries Conference 
First Pan American Consultation on Geography 
Rubber Study Group: Sixth Session 


Special Conference on Inter-American Eeonomie Cooperation 


2 Tentative. 


Annotations to Calendar 


Ceuneil of Foreign Ministers: 
Italian Colonial Problems 


Background: As provided in article 23 and annex XI of 
the treaty of peace with Italy, Deputies were appointed 
by France, the United Kingdom, the United States, 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics to under- 
take the formulation of recommendations with regard 
to the ultimate disposition of the former Italian 
colonies in Africa. The Deputies dispatched a joint 
Commission of Investigation to former Italian col- 
onies and extended written invitations to other in- 
terested governments to present written and oral 
views with respect to this problem. Under the terms 
of the treaty, which entered into force on September 
15, 1947, the Council shall, within one year from the 
effective date of the treaty, determine the final dispo- 
sition of the territories concerned, including the recti- 
fication of the boundaries thereof. 

The Deputies adjourned on September 1, 1948, and the 
Ministers met in Paris for two days from September 
13 to 15. For other information relating to the prob- 
lem see the Department of State Bulletin of Septem- 
ber 19, 1948, p. 382, and September 26, 1948, p. 482. 


Deputies for 


U.N. Security Council 


The Seeurity Council is meeting in Paris dur- 
ing the Third Session of the General 
Assembly 


October 1948 

















1948 
New Delhi. Nov. 23- 
1949 
Montreal Jan. 11- 
Montreal Feb. 8- 
Montreal Feb. 22— 
1948 
Australia November 
1949 
Equatorial Africa . March 
1948 
London . November 
Beirut. Nov. 23- 
Guadeloupe Dee. 1- 
Habana . Dec. 1-8 
Buenos Aires . Dec. 5-16 
1949 
Washington . Jan. 17- 
Brazil . February ? 
Malaya . February or March 
Buenos Aires Mar. 28- 





International Council for the Expleration of 
the Sea 


Background: The Council was established at Copenhagen 
in July 1902. Its purpose is to stimulate, direct, and 
coordinate the scientific investigations of fisheries of 
northern Europe and to investigate the physical con- 
ditions of the environment of the fish which influence 
or control their survival or maintenance. The last 
Conference was held at Stockholm in August 1946. 

Membership: Approximately 12 governments are members 
of the Council. (The United States is not a member 
but has sent observers to some of the meetings. ) 


ITU (International Telecommunication 
Union): International Conference on 
High Frequency Broadcasting 


Background: The International Conference on High Fre- 
quency Broadcasting at Atlantic City, August 15 to 
October 2, 1947, voted to hold the second session of 
this conference in Mexico City. It also established a 
Planning Committee to work on a specialized portion 
of the agenda for the Mexico City conference. The 
conference at Mexico City will make a new frequency- 
assignment plan for high-frequency broadcasting 
based on the broad engineering principles determined 
by the Atlantic City conference and the Planning 
Committee. Consideration will be given to frequency 





Annotations—Continued 


requirements of all countries, and other technical and 
engineering problems. 


Participation: Members of the ITv. 


Second Meeting of the South Pacific Commission 

Background: From January 28 to February 6, 1947, repre- 
sentatives of the governments which administer non- 
self-governing territories in the South Pacific met at 
Canberra at the request of the Australian and New 
Zealand Governments. At this meeting an agreement 
establishing the South Pacific Commission was drawn 
up and signed, subject to acceptance by the participat- 
ing governments. 
Purpose: To serve as a consultative and advisory body 
to the participating governments in matters affect- 
ing the economic and social development of the 
non-self-governing territories within the scope of the 
Commission and in matters affecting the welfare and 
advancement of their peoples. 
Temporary headquarters of the Commission will be at 
Sydney, Australia. 

Participation: Six governments which administer non- 
self-governing territories in the South Pacific region— 
Australia, France, the Netherlands, New Zealand, the 
United Kingdom, and the United States. 


ILO Industrial Committees 


Industrial Committee on Textiles, Second Session 
Industrial Committee on Petroleum, Second Session 


Background: The 94th Session of the Governing Body of 
the International Labor Organization (January 1945) 
established seven major industrial committees (In- 
land Transport; Coal Mining; Petroleum Production 
and Refining; Metal Trades; Iron and Steel Produc- 
tion; Building, Civil Engineering, and Public Works; 
and Textiles). The Industrial Committee on Chemi- 
cals was set up at the 101st Session of the Governing 
Body, May 1947. 

Purpose: To meet the need of dealing with the Social 
problems of specific industries. 

Funcrion: To examine the social and economic 
aspects and adopt resolutions seeking the improve- 
ment of international labor standards in the respec- 
tive flelds. 

Representation on the Committees is tripartite in 
nature, with government, employer, and worker rep- 
resentatives from specified member countries. 


FAO (Food and Agriculture Organization): 
Fourth Session of the Conference 


Background: The Food and Agriculture Organization, pro- 
vided for in the final act of the United Nations Con- 
ference on Food and Agriculture, Hot Springs, Va., 
June 1943, came into existence in October 1945. 
PurRPOosE: To raise the levels of nutrition standards 
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in the world, to improve the efficiency of production — 
and distribution of agricultural products, and to bet- 
ter conditions of rural populations. 

Functions: To determine general policy questions; 
to approve the budget; to make recommendations 
for implementation by national action; to submit — 
conventions concerning food and agriculture to mem- 
ber nations; to make recommendations to public in- 
ternational organizations; to arrange procedure for 
consultation with governments, national institutions, 
and individuals; and to discharge any other fune 
tions within the scope of the Organization. 

The first session of the Conference was held at Que 
bec in October 1945, the last session at Geneva in 
August and September 1947. 


Membership: 57 governments. 


ILO Technical Conference on the Organization 
of Labor Inspection 


Background: This Conference was proposed by the 104th 
Session of the Governing Body of Ino, Geneva, March 
1948. a 

Agenda: Recruitment and training of labor inspectors; 
employment of women in labor-inspections services 
role of the inspector in the enforcement of measure 
intended to ameliorate working and living conditions 
standardization of the collection and publication o 
information obtained by labor inspectors in the va 
ous countries. 


Third Session of the West Indian Cenference 


Background: This Conference is to be held under 
auspices of the Caribbean Commission. The first se 
sion was held at Barbados, British West Indies, 
March 1944, the second at St. Thomas, Virgin Islan 
February-March 1946. 

Purpose: To improve social and economic conditio: 
of Caribbean territories and colonies. 

Participation: Representatives of Caribbean territori 
and member governments of the Caribbean Comm 
sion (France, the Netherlands, the United Kingde 
and the United States). 


Agenda (provisional): Standing orders on conferen 
procedure; report by the Secretary General on 
work of the Commission since the previous session 
the West Indian Conference, and on the action taki 
by the metropolitan and territorial governments ¢ 
the recommendations of the previous session; i 
dustrial development and economic productivity ; t 
regional development of tourism; progress report of 
the work of the United Nations in the drafting of 1 
bill of human rights and obligations on those items 
the declaration falling within the terms of referer 
of the Commission; recommendation for the agen 
for the Fourth Session; other business. ’ 
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